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ANNOUNCEMENT AND COMMENT. 


A New Department. 

Herein begins a department which it is hoped to make perma- 
nent. It is intended to give readers information regarding the 
chief current periodical literature of psychical research. We 
regret that the talented lady whose reserve conceals her under the 
initials “ L. N.” cannot find time to continue it, but are glad to 
announce that it will be conducted by Dr. George H. Johnson, 
whose able book reviews are already familiar. 

With the same object in view an occasional short article deal- 
ing with discussions and experiments on the continent of Europe, 


which our readers should desire to know about, will be translated 
for the Journal. 


New Contributor. 

Mr. Marc Denkinger pursued classical and historical studies 
at the University of Geneva; licencié és lettres (1918). He has 
been studying experimental psychology in the United States. 
Formerly a teacher in France and England, he was late instructor 
in French and advanced Latin in St. Albans School, Illinois, and 
next fall begins his duties as instructor in Brown University. 
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PROBLEMS AND METHODS. 


By J. H. Hystop ann W. F. Prince. 


In April, 1909, the Journal contained an article by Dr. Hyslop 
entitled “‘ The Problem of Psychic Research.” It may be that not 
so large a number of our readers need its instruction now as 
then, but there are still plenty who might profit thereby. There- 
fore we reprint it below, and suggest that every word of it be 
read and pondered : 


There is in the public, and even among many of our members, 
a misconception of the work which is before the Society, and it 
may be necessary now and then to call attention to it for various 
reasons. A remark of one of the most patient and devoted of our 
members was the incitement to write this paper, tho I have had 
the same view taken by other members. Indeed some members 
have resigned because they have insisted upon a view of the work 
which shows an entire misapprehension of its nature and object. 
One member resigned because we did not publish something new 
in every number of the Journal! Another who had to deliver 
some lectures before a group that did not believe in the existence 
of spirits and wanted matter to present to them thought we ought 
not to publish material that even had a spiritistic suggestion. 
Others get angry because we do not make a propagandism of that 
creed. All of these alike totally misconceive our work and object, 
and we shall find it necessary from time to time to reiterate and 
explain our object as a Society. 

Owing to the character of the publications both by the English 
Society and our own in recent years the issue of a life after death 
has been foremost and unavoidable, and many people, in their 
interest and impatience, want that matter settled, in great haste. 
They clamor for material upon it and forget two important limi- 
tations on such work. These are the rights of those who are not 
ready to be hurried in such a matter and the nature of the evi- 
dence in support of such a view, to say nothing of misunderstand- 
ing the very nature of the Society. Individuals may express their 
opinions when done critically and without any desire for making 
the publications ridiculous to the scientific mind. But it is easy 
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to forget that the object of the Society is not to prove any pre- 
conceived theory of things. It may find itself forced to accept a 
theory, but it does not predetermine a view which it will seek to 
prove. Hence even a future life must take the second place in the 
work of the Society. The interest of people generally in explana- 
tions rather than facts tempts them to always ask for the removal 
of their perplexities regarding alleged phenomena, but it is only 
unscientific impatience that persistently asks for theories and ex- 
planations where the collective evidence is not sufficient to estab- 
lish any special claims. While most of the facts published in the 
Journal and Proceedings have a spiritistic coloring this has been 
unavoidable because that is about the only type of fact that the 
investigators have been able to find. We cannot publish or be 
expected to publish what we cannot find, desirous as we may be 
to find material opposed to the apparent trend of what we do find. 
Hence, tho the work seems to suggest a tendency in one direction, 
the real object of the work lies concealed and does not appear on 
the surface. 

The fact is that the object of the Society is not to prove any 
special theory of phenomena whatever. It is a body for the col- 
lection of facts in various fields of the unusual. It does not even 
predetermine that the facts shall be supernormal. Its only or first 
desire is to record and preserve human experiences, be they what 
they may. All history has shown us that sporadic and unusual 
facts are lost unless recorded. When alleged they have to be sub- 
mitted to investigation for ascertaining whether they are credible 
as actual experiences and then as unusual ones. They may be 
chance coincidences and they may be interesting illusions or hal- 
lucinations, the discovery and natural explanation of which may 
serve as a protection against the assertion of beliefs affecting the 
social organism. In a democratic civilization the body politic is 
profoundly influenced by facts, or alleged facts, which have not 
submitted themselves to intelligent scrutiny, and hence regardless 
of interpretation it is always important in such forms of society 
to have those in authority—and today this authority is the scien- 
tific mind rather than the priest—determine what is acceptable 
and what not. Often the prejudices of even this authority need 
to be offset, as they are especially stupid in many cases, and the 
common mind comes in as the preservative of plain sense. But on 
the whole it is the dispassionate scientific man who serves as the 
best guide of men’s thoughts. Hence the work of this Society 
must appeal to that truth-loving class which wishes to discrim- 
inate between the false and the true as its first task. And in doing 
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so it need not insist that its standard of truth shall be more than 
to determine that the reporter of experiences believes he is telling 
what seems to be genuine to him. Actual lying is the first diffi- 
culty to be removed in any alleged fact, and when that suspicion 
is discredited we begin to arrive at something that may be of in- 
terest, regardless of its meaning. Unusual experiences, there- 
fore, whether real or imaginary, are the material of our investi- 
gations. Hitherto they have perished for want of scientific notice 
and the Society is organized to collect and certify those which are 
worth preserving, whatever interpretation and explanation they 
may have. 

In the pursuit of this object it will often be found that stories 
do not seem to prove a special theory in which readers may be in- 
terested. But it will be a mistake if we suppose that the primary 
object is to prove such. The primary aim is to ascertain all sorts 
of credible facts, whether interpreted as illusions or as evidence 
of the supernormal, and readers must be left largely to the for- 
mation of their own opinions. The consequence is that we must 
often investigate and publish detailed records which may contain 
but one incident of scientific interest. As a scientific Society. or 
one trying to be scientific, we have no liberties regarding certain 
records. If we selected the evidential and important incidents for 
notice, our critics would ask what the non-evidential matter is, 
and if they found it bore such a proportion to the evidential as 
might make the latter appear very different from what it does 
alone, they would have the right to discredit our work. But they 
cannot abuse us if we supply them with the very material for the 
criticism of views which we think obtain. The scientific critic 
has a right to every detail of our records that seems worthy of 
notice at all. Hence often we shall supply cases that may exhibit 
but one characteristic of importance. It is not necessarily evi- 
dence of the supernormal that must interest, but facts that show 
its complications and limitations. Science is as much concerned 
in understanding phenomena as in proving a special theory. In 
fact, it will always insist on making a theory intelligible as the 
first condition of accepting it, or if not in accepting it as an 
hypothesis, certainly as the condition of assuring ourselves of its 
defensible character. We cannot understand any theory until we 
ascertain its associations, and in this field of investigations it 
often occurs that the phenomena which best serve to throw light 
upon the supernormal and the limitations under which it occurs 
are not evidential at all. The perplexity for the scientific man 
begins when he finds facts which he cannot articulate with exist- 
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ing knowledge. But if he finds those borderland cases which in- 
terfuse the supernormal and the normal, the evidential and the 
non-evidential, he will begin to discover intelligible causes and 
explanations. It must therefore be one of the most important 
features of our task to collect all sorts of human experiences 
bordering on the supernormal and that will help to explain the 
conditions under which it occurs and so limit its occurrence. 

In the pursuit of this work there is only one discriminative 
liberty that we can allow ourselves. We cannot use material that 
does not promise, at present, to illustrate a point of psychological 
interest. Such cases may be preserved until their use is service- 
able, and that is quite as ‘much the task of the Society as publish- 
ing matter for present information. We may often have to dis- 
regard for the time incidents that seem to others quite striking or 
important, but which seem commonplace to the scientific man. 
But any fact that promises to throw light upon some obscure 
aspect of the supernormal is worth recording, and can be given its 
place in the whole, whatever prolixity of detail may be found in 
association with it. The most important thing, however, is to 
present those which are more clearly evidential of the unusual, 
and those that are less so will come in some day as corroborative 
evidence, and to supply quantity where quality of matter could 
not be had. 

Let me then summarize the features which make up the object 
of this Society and so constitute its problem. They are all parts 
of one complex plan. 

(1) To collect and preserve against loss all types of human 
experience that are unusual.* 

(2) To subordinate explanation to the presentation of facts 
and so to leave to others the duty of forming conclusions, tho 
reserving the rights of criticism and analysis, or even the admis- 
sion of possible ‘hypotheses. 

(3) To publish all the details of records regardless of what 
they prove or disprove, having in mind only their importance for 
understanding the whole group of phenomena claiming to illus- 
trate the supernormal. 

(4) To emphasize the accidents and associations of various 
phenomena in borderland cases and all types of unusual experi- 
ences that may help to explain the nature and limitations of the 
supernormal. 





*That is, all unusual types coming within the special field of the So- 
ciety.—Ed. 
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It will be seen that this representation of our problem necessi- 
tates attention to many incidents which may seem, of themselves, 
to have no importance and to have no evidential value whatever 
for the supernormal. All the associated incidents of phenomena 
should be observed as probably throwing light upon their causes 
and limitations. We cannot select our facts. They are selected 
for us, and we cannot exclude from observation and consideration 
anything that is a part of the whole which we are investigating. 
Besides we have to collect for a long period of time sufficient data 
to justify theoretical considerations. Each individual incident 
may have little or no value. But of this again. The important 
thing to emphasize at present is the value of remarking little inci- 
dents which may not seem striking to the layman, but which rep- 
resent one of those analyses of nature which enables us to separate 
an incident from the explanation which might seem to serve in 
all other cases. Moreover it is the only way to ascertain just what 
complexity a group of phenomena may have. For instance, why 
should we pick out the telepathic phenomena of any special case 
and ignore the clairvoyant or premonitory? Of course, if we are 
engaged in converting some stupid sceptic we may well select our 
evidence to suit his prejudices. But in the purely scientific task 


we do not require to regard sceptical stupidity, but to have an eye 
single to our problem. This is to treat our phenomena as wholes. 
If we selected the telepathic phenomena only and ignored the 
others we should be justly reproachable for neglecting the true 
scientific state of the case. It is the whole that we have to explain, 
while propagandism has the object of selecting facts and convert- 
ing the sceptic who should be left to his own work.* 





*It is and will continue to be true that a concrete group of phenomena 
must be treated as a whole. But this does not mean that a large group must 
necessarily be printed without abridgment. The whole group must be studied 
by the person who presents it to the public, and preserved in accessible form 
for the study of others. For a long time this Society continued actually to 
print long series, for example, of experiments in automatic writing, abso- 
lutely unabridged, even tho whole sittings contained nothing evidential or 
illuminating in the existing stage of research. It is well that this was done. 
But now that a considerable body of unabridged matter has been published 
which still furnishes material for the study of wholes to the very few eager 
enough to undertake it, and now that the methodology of the Society has been 
amply illustrated, it seems proper and expedient to omit portions of a series 
from the printed report, provided that the omitted parts have no power to 
add to, detract from or modify the evidential implications of what remains, 
and providing the reader is given a brief description of what is omitted. It is 
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Moreover in dealing with phenomena as wholes we have often 
to emphasize some little incident, or at least give it notice and 
preservation, when it does not seem to be of importance by itself. 
This illustrates the collective side of our task. Many incidents 
by themselves have no importance whatever, at least at the outset 
‘of our work. Taken by themselves they would seem to be the 
result of chance. But taken in connection with evidential phenom- 
ena or in connection with phenomena that are typical in spite of 
their non-evidential character, they may have great value at some 
future time in explaining some special hypothesis. Consequently 
certain incidents will lie in our records until an accumulation of 
facts has been made that is large enough to justify theoretical dis- 
cussion. Some incidents of this kind have already been published 
and no comments made on their significance, because we are not 
yet ready to raise certain issues. Let me illustrate by one in- 
stance. Last year we published the entire group of experiences 
by Mrs. Quentin, not merely because they were articulated and 
associated in the same person, but because the significance of 
certain incidents in the whole would have been entirely lost had 
they been given a separate notice. Take the dream of Mrs. 
Quentin’s daughter about the ancestral home (Journal, Vol. II, 
p. 406). This was identical with Mrs. Quentin’s dream about the 
same place and had the appearance of being a possible telepathic 
effect of Mrs. Quentin’s mind on the daughter’s, according to the 
views of some who might desire to press that explanation. But 
it would have been scientifically criminal to suppress the fact that 
this circumstance was associated with the facts that the deceased 
mother of Mrs. Quentin, grandmother of the daughter, was not 
only passionately fond in life of that home and wanted it kept in 
the family, but was also the apparent control of Mrs. Quentin in 
the automatic writing. I say nothing more than to hint the rela- 
tion of the same fact to doctrines of reincarnation. 

All this shows the importance of dealing with phenomena as 
wholes. Often, however, those wholes are not found in individ- 
ual cases. We have to accumulate instances which are really frag- 
mentary, but whose fragmentary character is not discoverable 
until a large number of them show incidents that are not com- 
mon. A collective mass of cases will often resemble an individ- 





true that what seems not worth while to spread before readers now may at a 
later stage take on meaning and significance. But the discovery will probably 
be made by special students, and to such the full records in the archives of the 
A. S. P. R. will always be accessible.—Ed. 
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ual case that forms an organic whole of a variety of phenomena. 
For instance, the case of Mrs. Piper exhibits many types of phe- 
nomena. There are clairvoyant incidents in the case on record. 
There are those representing premonition or prediction, some 
showing the diagnosis of disease, some illustrating spiritual ad- 
vice and philosophic doctrines about the nature of things, and all 
constituting an organic whole. But the usual case is fragmentary, 
showing only one aspect of such phenomena, and hence the ac- 
cumulation of different instances will show a collective whole that 
will resemble the more complex cases. In the meantime we can 
only be patient and select such instances as show various features 
of that collective mass. Some will contain a number of evidential 
instances and some very few. Perhaps some will not have any 
evidence of the supernormal at all. But whether containing it or 
not they will exhibit adjuncts of greater or less value to the scien- 
tific study of the phenomena and that must be supposed to throw 
light upon obscure aspects in the problem. 

Let me illustrate again the last remark. The case published 
in the Journal for December, 1908, had only a few instances of 
evidential matter, but it had what was perhaps more valuable than 
evidential incidents. The most important point was the illustra- 
tion of the sudden development of automatic phenomena in re- 
sponse to a moral need and where no previous thought had been 
given to the subject. The usual incidents seemed to spring into 
existence full grown, like Minerva from the head of Jupiter. No 
prolonged development seemed necessary. Then came the im- 
portant circumstance of apparently deceiving influences, resem- 
bling a previously published case wholly unconnected with this 
one. (Journal, Vol. 1, p. 382.) These two facts alone were suf- 
ficient to call attention to the case. Then fortunately there was 
connected with it, and in something like cross reference, a pre- 
diction or premonition which, if it had been fulfilled, would have 
been interpreted as due to suggestion. The influences and the 
situation for the operation of suggestion as a supposed cause were 
very strong. But it did not act. The subject was anxious, in- 
tensely desirous, to have the event occur, and if expectation, hope, 
or suggestion ever had any reason to act they had them in this 
instance. But there was not the slightest effect. The boasted 
suggestion that plays so important a part in the speculations of 
certain types of mind here seemed as powerless and ineffective as 
the most ignominious of causal agencies. The case was worth 
notice if only for that fact alone. 

Another incident illustrated an important point. It was the 
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case of the raps coincident with the death of a young man (Jour- 
nal, Vol. II, pp. 644-649). The peculiar interest of this incident 
lay in the fact that the coincidence did not seem to have been in- 
stigated by the dying consciousness of the young man. The phe- 
nomena had all the characteristics of apparitions coincident with 
dying persons except the facts that the circumstance establishing 
the coincidence was raps and a previous and independent arrange- 
ment on the part of friends through automatic writing to be 
awakened at the proper time to be at the bedside of the dying 
man. No one at his bedside had been apprised of the intention 
and the coincidence apparently involved a knowledge of the man’s 
dying condition and the fulfillment of an agreement unknown to 
the dying man. That complication makes every form of telepathy 
in the coincidence seem either absurd or so difficult of comprehen- 
sion as to debar its claims. At least it would seem so to intelli- 
gent people, whatever standing such an hypothesis might obtain 
with the imagination. 

To accumulate instances of this kind, or of the kind which 
present unusual features illustrative of important aspects of our 
problem, will be a slow task. There may be very many of them 
illustrating more common aspects of it, and they will have to 
serve as multiplying the instances which supply the second cri- 
terion of scientific method, namely, quantity of facts, which will 
indicate that the phenomena represent a law of familiarity in 
nature. But the more unusual incidents which help to analyze 
the phenomena and to clarify obscure features of it will require a 
long time to accumulate, and in the meantime we can only pa- 
tiently await their collection by tolerating the publication of inci- 
dents that apparently have no evidential significance whatever. 

It took Mr. Darwin many years to collect the evidence for 
evolution, and he had the advantage of the recorded observations 
of many persons who had not discovered the meaning of the facts 
that had interested their attention. Thirty years were spent in 
collecting the facts which illustrated and proved the doctrine of 
natural selection and thirty years more have been spent in ac- 
cumulating facts to determine its nature and limitations. Psychic 
research labors under difficulties that never affected evolution and 
these are the far more sporadic nature of the facts that can serve 
as evidence in the present stage of the problem. The phenomena 
are probably numerous enough, but the circumstances that would 
make them scientifically significant to the obstinate scepticism of 
most men seem not so often to be present, and hence the work of 
accumulating evidential facts is slow and difficult. It makes a 
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cause which cannot attain its end at once. A missionary spirit 
for many years is necessary and a patience commensurate with 
the complexity and infrequency of the facts to be collected. No 
detail can be omitted from the record. Much that appears tedious 
and irrelevant will have to be given in the records. The scientific 
man will allow no omissions that might be used either for scepti- 
cism or proof. The advocate of an hypothesis in the present state 
of the investigation cannot be the one to sift and select the facts. 
He must be a passive and impartial reporter, and he must not be 
in haste to defend his theories. He may have faith in his cause, 
but he cannot deceive the sceptic into any belief of either his facts 
or hypotheses until the severest scientific method has been satisfied. 

Our problem, therefore, is primarily the collection of facts 
and not the proof or defense of hypotheses. They come after 
the discovery of the facts and are a consequence of them. No 
doubt many individuals feel that they cannot wait for the slow 
and patient methods of science, but as our object is to influence 
the inert and biased type of mind we must exhibit patience com- 
mensurate with the task or give it up. It required physical 
science two hundred and fifty years simply to prepare for the last 
fifty years’ work, and physical science has infinitely larger ad- 
vantages than psychic research ever had or can be expected to 
have until a differently endowed human race has been evolved. 
Astronomy had to take time to prove the existence of meteors and 
physics was slow to admit the travelling ball of electricity. 
Psychic research may be far longer establishing the simplest of 
its claims or possibilities. Haste is not possible. 


It is hoped that the above will be considered well, for many 
are still under the misapprehensions stated by Dr. Hyslop as to 
what the attitude and policy of the Journal should be. One 
wishes it to be occupied almost solely with the question of sur- 
vival and to print only what seems evidence in its favor, another 
is pained by any intimation that a particular case yields to the 
spiritistic solution with more parsimony and better logic than to 
any other. One reproaches us for printing so much destructive 
criticism of fraud and self-deception, another wishes that we 
would clear away that obstructing brushwood of psychical re- 
search faster. This man thinks it a disgrace to print the best 
single case of evidence for spirit photography which has been 
brought to attention, while that (not the reporter of the case) is 
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convinced that it is pig-headed intolerance which prevents us from 
accepting that case as conclusive and final proof. Here is im- 
patience because statements of facts are not accompanied by a 
cut-and-dried theory which “ explains” everything, and there is 
sorrow because even alternative hypotheses are discussed fairly. 
We are told that “ many members ” are complaining because of 
a certain thing, and also that “many members ” are dissatisfied 
because of the exact opposite. 

It is quite natural for one who has himself come to a con- 
clusion to feel that the hesitancy of others is excessive and due 
to prejudice or dullness of intellect. But more real progress is 
achieved by paving the road inch by inch than by rushing onward 
into quagmires. ; 

It is quite natural, also, for one who has had no experience 
with a certain class of facts of a seemingly revolutionary char- 
acter to feel that another, who has had such experience which he 
has carefully studied and reported, must be credulous to treat the 
evidence as worthy of respect. But we are in the field to study 
facts and claims, and it would be a queer procedure to start with 
a posture of uncompromising intolerance toward certain of the 
classes, and to refuse to pay attention to or justly weigh certain 
other classes of facts. 

It is likewise natural for one who has taken a fancy to a par- 
ticular claim and class of phenomena to wish that these should 
constantly be put forward. But there are twenty other classes of 
phenomena and alternative theories which also have their rights. 
In their bearing upon human life the hypothesis of survival and 
the evidence supporting it are supremely important, but scientifi- 
cally the solution of the problem of simple rapping sounds for 
which no normal cause has yet been found is exactly as important. 
This and many another species of puzzling facts and claims, desig- 
nated as telepathy, clairvoyance, psychometry, dowsing, etc., be- 
long to the category which we are bound to consider. 

The writer on assuming the editorship of the Society’s publi- 
cations, adopted a set of principles (See Journal for January, 
1922, pages 2-4) from which he does not expect to swerve. One 
of these is as follows: “‘ There is danger in confining our atten- 
tion too much to the spiritistic, that of becoming narrow and 
biased in judgment. And even from the standpoint of those who 
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are personally convinced of survival, there might be advantage in 
giving for a time more attention to borderland phenomena, which 
may possibly be related to the matters which they prefer, and 
throw light on these.” 

Not long after the report on the Keeler “ spirit ” photographs 
was published in the Proceedings, a valued correspondent remon- 
strated at taking up so much space with “‘ merely destructive mat- 
ter.” Unless he has seen a new light, we shall get another letter 
from him when he sees, in the next Proceedings, the long de- 
structive study of nineteen American slate-writing mediums. But 
does he not realize that two-thirds of the people who feel disgust 
for the whole field of psychical phenomena are moved to it by 
the existence of rampant frauds, and that multitudes know no 
better than that it is these which psychical researchers are mainly 
engaged in studying respectfully? We must teach the public 
what manner of men we are, we must teach it to discriminate 
between the false and the true, we must give it the information 
by which it will be armed against imposition. Now and then a 
destructive piece of work must be done, and when done it should 
be done so effectually that henceforth for any intelligent reader 
the air is cleared in that quarter. 

If the Journal is to help to enlist a group of able and qualified 
men and women in the prosecution of psychical research it must 
be by a cautious, fair, open-minded, non-faddist, scientific spirit. 
But to be scientific it is not necessary that all our writers shall 
employ the jargon of the laboratory. And while the wings of 
speculation must be clipped short, it ought to be permissible now 
and then to theorize tentatively a little beyond the rigid warrant 
of determined facts. The greatest masters in physical science, 
such as Tyndall and Huxley, occasionally allowed themselves a 
similar excursus. 

With the same object in view, we have judged it well to print 
articles dealing with, and illustrating, the different phases of the 
critical method, both in preparation and in examination of 
material. “A Little Lesson in Reporting” (April, 1922), 
“An Object Lesson in Reporting’ (October, 1921), “ Analysis 
of the Results of an Old Questionnaire’ (April, 1921), “ Be 
Sure of Your Dates” (November, 1919), “ Indicia of Fraud in 
a Document’ (August, 1919), and “ A Sceptical Sitter ’’ (June, 
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1918), are examples. There will soon be printed a study of a 
certain unnamed medium’s deliverances which have impressed a 
number of intellectual people as highly evidential and yet which, 
so far as there are records in hand, yield to a normal explanation. 
Many will read it and think, “‘ The medium is evidently a fraud, 
and, that being the case and the man unknown to us, it is a waste 
of paper to print it.” But this will be entirely to miss the point 
and value of the article, which will not prove, nor even charge 
fraud. The point and value consist in the series of contrasts 
which are found between this type of material and the work of 
Mrs. Piper, Mrs. Chenoweth, Mrs. Leonard and others. If 
Medium X did not either consciously or in states of altered per- 
sonality acquire normal information in ways which we shall 
specify then we have the riddle why there is a whole complex of 
correspondences with what would have been the appearances if 
he had. And in any case we have the striking contrasts in the 
work of Piper, Chenoweth, Leonard, Smead, etc., which do not 
yield to any such attempt at solution. 

Again, Dr. Hyslop found readers, and there will yet be such, 
who suppose, in spite of all effort to make the point plain, that 
a particular incident is published as an illustration of the pur- 
ported supernormal, and so form a poor opinion of it, when it is 
really printed to exhibit the subconscious mechanisms. Even 
those most eager for purported spirit communications should 
have interest, because if spirits give messages they do so through 
the subconscious and by manipulation, so to speak, of its mechan- 
isms. All the information we can get about the subconscious, its 
powers and its processes, therefore, is invaluable in helping us 
on our way to ultimate conclusions, whether these are in, or far 
removed from, the spiritistic quarter. 

So also some readers probably supposed (as one certainly did) 
that the story told with such scientific courage by Dr. Carter in 
the issues of June and July, 1921, was printed with special refer- 
ence to the question whether or not valid ghosts appeared by 
night in the region of Lancaster, Ohio. Such, perceiving that 
the ghosts were evidently spurious, of course thought that the 
fact might have been sufficiently demonstrated in a tenth of the 
space, and therefore that the rest was mere waste. But that was 
not the intention of the paper at all, as should have been evident 
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from its title, ““ A Lesson in the Psychology of Deception.” The 
object was to exhibit, stage by stage, the preparation and the 
progress by which a more than commonly alert and skeptical 
mind was led by suggestion and auto-suggestion into a maze of 
illusion, as the majority of people under the same circumstances 
would have been and from which only a minority would have as 
successfully and speedily have delivered themselves. From this 
point of view the article is a psychological panorama of value and 
almost unique. It is of value because it is important to know 
the possibilities and the limitations of illusion and deception. We 
discover that there are classes of phenomena, such as alleged ma- 
terialization, spirit photography, trumpet performances and slate- 
writing, in which the same vitiating elements may affect wit- 
nesses and against which they must be educated so as to be upon 
their guard, and about which readers of testimony which does not 
show sufficient awareness of them must likewise be warned. 
And we likewise note that there are other classes of phenomena, 
such as psychometry, automatic “‘ communications,” scrying, etc., 
when formal and easy rules are followed, into which the same 
vitiating liabilities do not enter, at least in any resembling degree. 
If, for example, a person has a vision and immediately tells it to 
several unimpeachable witnesses, records it and has the record 
witnessed, and afterward the vision is provably fulfilled, it 
makes no difference whether he was scared, or asleep and dream- 
ing, or sick or even insane at the time of the vision, for no sup- 
posable psychological factor explains the correspondences between 
the prior vision and the event. Chance coincidence may be in- 
voked, but that is quite another matter. 


It is easy to criticise, and no editorial management could wel- 
come criticism more sincerely than that of the Journal, which 
only deplores (1) that the criticism which actually reaches it is, 
after all, so scanty, though it is sometimes alleged that ‘“ many 
members ” are dissatisfied with something or other, (2) that so 
little criticism which reaches its mark is specific and constructive, 
and (3) that so large a proportion of that is based either upon 
failure to realize the comprehensive scope of subject matter which 
the Society was founded to examine and the scientific method- 
ology to which it is bound, or else upon actual error as to fact, 
which a little more pains in reading would have avoided. 
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One of our most able and esteemed friends, a valued friend of 
the Society, wrote twice regretting that instead of the “ short 
article” on a certain interesting matter, the Journal could not 
have had the “ far fuller’”’ and “ far better statement” by the 
same writer in the periodical entitled Light, “long though that 
article is,” and urged us to secure a similar statement, or at least 
give the Journal readers “a succinct resumé ” of the account as 
given in the London organ. The actual fact was that Light had 
reprinted the article from the Journal, sentence by sentence, except 
that it omitted the final half page! 

The following statement has been issued by the American 
Society from its foundation: 


It is desired that we should have as large a membership as 
possible. There are two objects to be accomplished by such a 
membership. The first is the financial support of the work until 
it can command an adequate endowment. The second is the in- 
crease of facilities for collecting data for scientific records. On 
this account it is desirable that members should regard their con- 
nection with the Society as in the nature of supporting contrib- 
utors. The Society does not exist merely for the satisfaction of 
personal tastes and opinions, but for the collection and recording 


of facts whose significance may not be fully known until long 
after our time. 


It is hoped that all members remain in sympathy with this 
declaration, and also with the breadth of the announcement of 
the leading object of the Society, which from the year 1907 has 
been announced in these words: 


First,—The investigation of alleged telepathy, visions and ap- 
paritions, clairvoyance—including dowsing or the finding of 
water or minerals by supernormal means, premonitions, coinci- 
dental dreams, all kinds of mediumistic phenomena, and, in fact, 
everything of a supernormal character occurring in this field.* 





*It should be understood, however, that the word “alleged,” in the 
quoted paragraph, holds its force to the end of the passage. 
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NOTES FROM PERIODICALS. 


The leading article in Revue Métapsychique for March and 
April, by Sir Oliver Lodge, is entitled “To What Extent is the 
Spirit Hypothesis Justified by the Facts: A Reply to Prof. 
Richet.” 

Sir Oliver Lodge opens his reply with a statement of the 
issues in the controversy, set forth with the skill, lucidity and 
force so characteristic of all his writings. 

Unlike many other biologists, Prof. Richet has formally ac- 
cepted most of the phenomena relied on for proof of the “ Spirit- 
Hypothesis,” is willing to investigate them to any extent, and has 
come to believe “ that these things are true and constitute a new 
science, calling it ‘metapsychics.’’’ But he rejects the hypothesis 
of survival after death offered in explanation. He is content to 
study the phenomena and wait; meanwhile, as a provisional 
hypothesis, he attributes what Sir Oliver Lodge calls “ striking 
evidence ’’’ to supernormal powers, to a sort of omniscient clair- 
voyance, to what may be revealed in the trance condition, or to 
the subconscious which, with its capacity for revealing things un- 
known or long forgotten, “can utilize sources of information 
normally inaccessible.” 

But beyond this the French savant declines to go. “ Like 
other great biologists,” says Sir Oliver, “ he is influenced by pre- 
conceived ideas; he is imbued with a conviction so profound that 
it does not permit him to accept a contrary hypothesis.” And 
what do “clairvoyance,” “the subconscious,” “change of per- 
sonality,’ and the like mean for Prof. Richet? ‘“ These,” writes 
his critic, “are words! words! What do they explain? They are 
simply a statement of the facts.” 

The physiologists, with whom Prof. Richet is mainly in ac- 
cord, decline to regard the brain as the instrument of conscious- 
ness and intelligence and treat it as practically identical with 
these. Destroy the brain and, according to them, everything dis- 
appears. Here Sir Oliver confutes that argument by an appeal to 
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the experiences of daily life. The perforated rolls of a pianola 
are needed for such an instrument, but they do not constitute its 
music. Nor can music be located in the baton of a conductor or 
in the instruments of an orchestra. So the black marks on a 
sheet of paper which we call a poem are not poetry: they are only 
its material incarnation. And so the disc of the phonograph, com- 
pletely as it may store up and give forth the speech of a bygone 
generation, is not memory. Human memory, intelligence, char- 
acter, personality are totally other than mechanical; they belong 
to a different order, and simply avail themselves of mechanism as 
the means through which to manifest themselves. The theory 
that they are identical with the brain is thus held to fall by its 
own weight. 

And for positive proofs of survival after death Sir Oliver 
cites the results of his own investigations. He points to the evi- 
dence, known to himself “ by direct experience,” that memory and 
personality continue after the body has become dust and ashes, 
proving that mind is something other than brain and its physio- 
logical processes. He is convinced that the intelligence displayed 
by a medium under favorable conditions is not his or her own, but 
that of another, as shown by peculiarities of voice, manner and 
even of the order of ideas. 

This point made by Sir Oliver Lodge is the most conclusive 
proof of survival for those who have had similiar experiences, 
since it constitutes the real and final proof by the conformation 
of individual experience with general experience. This procedure 
holds equally good for our knowledge of the existence of the 
phenomenal world and for our knowledge of spiritistic mani- 
festations. “ But,” it may be argued, ‘“ this conformation of in- 
dividual and general experience as regards the phenomenal world 
holds good because it is universal, which is not the case with 
spiritistic manifestations.” To this we would answer that the 
pre-requisite for the realization of the spiritistic manifestations is 
the possession of the psychical sense, with which not all are en- 
dowed, and in the absence of which no amount of intellectual 
argument can avail. We might as well try to make those blind or 
deaf from birth realize the colors of the rainbow or the sweeping 
harmonies of a Beethoven sonata. 

A rejoinder from Prof. Richet is promised in the next num- 
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ber of the Revue Métapsychique, but in the absence of personal 
experience and the psychic sense, are we justified in expecting 
anything but words, words? 

[Dr. Geley’s reply to Prof. Richet will be reprinted in a later 
issue of the Journal.—Ed. | 


The Revue Métapsychique contains also an article by Dr. 
Geley on “The London S. P. R.’s Ectoplasm Experiments 
with Mlle. Eva C.,” in which he stoutly maintains that these sit- 
tings were of real interest and value in spite of the following 
drawbacks : a defective method, the obsession of the observers by 
the idea of fraud, and the noisy and disturbing environment of 
the séances. Positive results, notwithstanding, were obtained in 
the case of eleven sittings, of which Dr. Geley gives minute re- 
ports and which he accompanies with photographs of the medium 
showing ectoplasmic materializations in the form of a hand and 
small faces. He declares that fraud, including regurgitation, 
was physically impossible, and points out as of the highest 
significance that the disappearance of the phenomena took place 
by the gradual and progressive diminution of their visibility, 
which he considers conclusive proof of their authenticity. In 
his summing up he says, “ The new documents are a valuable con- 
tribution to the study of ectoplasmy. Other things being equal, 
they confirm documents presented by Prof. Richet, Mme. Bisson, 
Dr. von Schrenck-Notzing, and myself.” Those readers who do 
not have access to the French periodical will find a good summary 
of this article in Light for May 20 of this year. 


“ From Subconscious to Conscious. Can Automatic Messages 
be Explained?” Mr. E. E. Parker answers affirmatively in the 
July number of The Occult Review. He draws a suggestive 
parallel between M. Emile Coué’s concentration tests for his 
patients undergoing auto-suggestive treatment and the movement 
of the glass on the ouija board and automatic writings. 

In M. Coué’s test a ring is suspended from the end of a pencil 
by a thread, the other end of the pencil being held in the hand so 
that the ring or pendulum has clear play to move in any direction. 
The operator, holding the pencil and hand quite steady, now 
mentally desires the ring to move in a certain direction, and in 
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the degree to which he is able to concentrate on this, so the ring 
moves without any conscious motion of the hand. 

Following the analogy of M. Coué’s method which consists in 
impressing the subconscious mind of the patient by telepathic 
communication from the objective mind, Mr. Parker says: “ I am 
also of opinion as a result of my observations of ouija messages 
that this subconscious mind can receive impressions or telepathic 
communications from the minds of others, either incarnate or dis- 
carnate, and transmit them through the passive objective mind, 
while in a state of one pointed concentration to the hand of the 
sitter, which causes the unconscious movement of the glass 
through the muscular nerve energy of the hand, as demonstrated 
in M. Coué’s pendulum test.” 

From this it necessarily follows, as Mr. Parker points out, 
that the purity of the messages seems to depend upon the measure 
of spirituality of the sitter, for the subconscious mind of an in- 
quirer could not transmit messages of high spiritual beauty 
through a limited and undeveloped physical brain. 


The January number of Psyche contains a brief survey of 
“Recent Work in Psychical Research,” by E. J. Dingwall. In 
England, he notes the book tests of Mrs. Leonard, spirit photog- 
raphy and the séances of Miss Besinnet ; in the United States, the 
work of the American Society in alleged supernormal photog- 
raphy ; in France, the sittings of Mlle. Eva C., still being held in 
Paris; also the remarkable results obtained by Dr. Geley with 
Franek Kluski, a Polish medium and automatic writer, who pro- 
duces extraordinary materializations of human hands, of which 
wax impressions reveal “ all the details of bony structure, muscles. 
tendons and furrows of the skin’; in Germany, an important 
case reported by Dr. von Schrenck-Notzing in the course of his 
investigations of hauntings and poltergeists, one a case of the 
physical mediumship of a nervous invalid, a Madame Sauerbrey, 
who was hypnotized by her step-son and produced phenomena 
which ceased when the subject was persuaded by a physician that 
she was able to resist the influence. 


Another poltergeist case important for the light it throws on . 
physical mediumship is reported with an analytical survey by Dr. 
von Schrenck-Notzing in Psychische Studien for April. The 
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manifestations, which occurred in the village of Ylojarvi, Fin- 
land, in January, 1885, were remarkable from the fact that they 
were made the basis of court proceedings in which a retired 
school teacher of 71, his aged wife and a 13-year-old housemaid 
were summoned to court on the charge of having practised 
sorcery in order to sell liquor to the crowds of curious sightseers 
who were attracted to their house by the rumors of ghostly visita- 
tions. In court the aged couple denied the charges, declared that 
instead of deriving an income as a result of the notoriety they 
had lost what little the husband had been able to eke out by 
clerical work, and ascribed the mysterious opening and closing of 
doors, falling of plaster from the wall, etc., to some supernatural 
agency. Fifteen witnesses took oath that the accused could not 
have produced the phenomena, as many of the mysterious move- 
ments took place before their eyes and were of such a nature as to 
preclude the assumption of their having been performed by human 
hands. The housemaid did not appear in court, as she was hope- 
lessly ill with tuberculosis ; in fact, she died before the verdict was 
rendered which set the aged couple free. 

In his keen analysis of the case, Dr. von Schrenck-Notzing 
classifies the phenomena into those which are relatively simple, 
such as the throwing about of books, knives, spoons, chairs, etc., 
those which are more complicated, such as the repeated bursting 
open of closed doors, the flinging of writing materials out of a 
closed drawer, etc., and those showing a malicious motive such as 
the cutting and tearing of books and the tying together of a 
sheep’s feet. ‘‘ The phenomena in this case,” he says, “ present 
many parallels in the literature of the subject: telekinetic per- 
formances, the penetration of matter, the introduction of objects 
into closed rooms and their ejection from them, and especially the 
malicious character of many of the manifestations, and are to be 
regarded as identical with manifestations of physical mediumism, 
the medium in this case being the thirteen-year-old housemaid, 
Emma Lindroos.” And while noting that the mischief-making 
motive points especially here, as in many cases of illness, to the 
psychopathological complex of hysteria, he concludes that “ the 
study and analysis of such cases as this in which the manifesta- 
tions exceed the physical capacity of the persons concerned, in 
most instances necessitate the conclusion of a supra-normal origin. 
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Light for June 3rd features the “ Poltergeist ’’ case investi- 
gated by Dr. Walter Prince. The same periodical for May re- 
prints “ Science and a Book Test” by E. J. Dingwall, from the 
Journal of the A. S. P. R., and contains also “ An Evidential 
Case of Spirit Photography,” by Allerton S. Cushman, from the 
same Journal. 

Sincere and touching as the testimony unquestionably is, and 
striking as we may find the resemblance, there is one point in 
which the evidence fails of being absolutely convincing: the 
negatives used at the sitting were the photographer’s own. and 
thus might, within possibility, have been subjected to previous 
exposure. 

How important this matter of the substitution of plates can 
be is shown in “ A Case of Fraud with the Crewe Circle,” which 
appears in the English Journal for May. In this case, the investi- 
gator, posing as an ordinary sitter, brought with him negatives 
previously marked by X-ray process with portions of a rampant 
lion trade mark. The spirit photographer, Hope, unsuspectingly 
consented to use these plates and upon what purported to be one 


of them obtained an “ extra,’’ a beautiful woman’s face. Upon 
examination the negatives used were clearly proven to be substi- 


tutions, since they carried none of the marks of the negatives 
brought.—L,. N. 
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AN INVESTIGATION OF POLTERGEIST AND 
OTHER PHENOMENA NEAR 
ANTIGONISH.* 


3y WALTER F. PRINCE. 
Introduction. 
The occasion of my undertaking to investigate the late case 
of poltergeist in Nova Scotia was this: An Associated Press 
item regarding it met my eye and I wrote to the man who reported 


the case for The Halifax Herald, to get, if possible, his first-hand 
statement, since the matter fell within the field in which we are 





* The Report is printed here almost without alteration, except for excision, 
from the original draft given out in Nova Scotia. 

The poltergeist performances took place in December, 1921, and January, 
1922, the fires constituting the last phase. 

In February, Mr. Harold Whidden, an estimable young man living in 
Antigonish and one who served at the front in the Great War, also a de- 
tective named Carroll, spent two nights in the house for the purpose of 
solving the mystery, which Mr. Carroll was confident he could do. On the 
second night occurred the experiences related in the Report which impressed 
them so much that they no longer believed any normal solution possible. 

My own investigation was undertaken at the solicitation of Mr. W. H. 
Dennis, proprietor of several Halifax papers. the agreement being on condi- 
tion that, whatever assistance might be needed, I was to be in absolute con- 
trol. Assistance was indispensable. The house could only be reached by a 
22 mile sleighing journey from the county seat, Antigonish, the snow was 
deep and the cold at times intense, the house was deserted and nearly all its 
furniture removed. Sufficient furniture, bedding and provisions had to be 
transported, and since the place was in a clearing in the woods, far from any 
neighbor, the cooking had to be done by the men on the spot. 

All that region is inhabited mostly by Scotch Roman Catholics, a kindly, 
orderly and generally upright people. Antigonish is the seat of the Roman 
Catholic University of St. Francis Xavier. I met several of the scholastic 
and ecclesiastical leaders, and these showed an enlightened and friendly in- 
terest in the undertaking. Had it not been for the bearskin coat of Dr. 
Macdonald, county school inspector, which he insisted that I should wear on 
the long, cold journey, I might have had a place in legend as the Martyr 
of Antigonish. 
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accumulating data. This step led to my resolution to go without 
payment and investigate the story thoroughly, on the condition 
that the necessary facilities be furnished. W. H. Dennis, who 
showed from the first a commendable desire to have the matter 
sifted to the bottom, was seen by me on my arrival in Halifax, 
Saturday morning, March 4th. I told him that whatever position 
or tentative judgment I reached would be rendered, with reasons 
for the same, irrespective of whatever opinions might prevail in 
the province or attach to any particular interest ; and I was pleased 
to note that he, as head of the newspapers through which the re- 
port was to be made public, equally insisted that The Herald and 
The Mail wished exactly that, having no interest other than that 
light should be thrown upon the matter so much discussed. 

Any matter of the kind which rivets the attention of the 
people in a given region and which becomes noised abroad 
throughout the country, demands competent investigation. If it 
proves entirely explainable on normal grounds, and if the mystery 
can be resolved by setting forth the causes and manner of their 
operation, then a large number of people are set free from super- 
stitions, or at least unfounded notions and apprehensions in that 
particular case, and are better fitted to deal intelligently with an- 
other if it arises. Or if it prove that some supernormal (or, to 
employ the favorite term of my friend, Dr. Henry Holt, super- 
usual) cause has operated, some progress may be made toward 
understanding such causes and how they operate, while the dis- 
tortions, exaggerations and naive theories which have become at- 
tached may be gotten rid of. 

I have had much experience in investigations, and in many 
instances have been able to solve puzzling problems in a manner 
which would be satisfactory to the man who believes that matter 
and force are the sole two factors in the universe. Yet there have 
been cases, | am bound to say, where the data were as complete, 
the search as exhaustive and my natural bent toward scepticism 
and my determination to reduce the phenomena to the common de- 
nominator of the hitherto known and acknowledged, as fully exer- 
cised, and yet I have not been able to do so fully, and no one else 
has ventured to review the facts set forth with the purpose of 
showing that the analysis was defective. Reference will be made 
to some of these cases further on. 
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Classes of Asserted Phenomena at Caledonia Mills. 

. Loosing of cattle in the barn, removal of clothes from the 
line, etc. 

. Fires mysteriously set in the house. 

. Sounds and tactual sensations experienced by Harold 
Whidden and Detective Carroll one night in February, 
1922. 

B. 2. Automatic writing by Harold Whidden on the night of 

Friday, March 10, 1922. 

Class A is of phenomena which are sometimes called Polter- 
geist. This term is applied to cases in which there is an outbreak 
of such occurrences as stones and other objects flying into win- 
dows or about a room, objects descending “ out of the atmos- 
phere,” furniture hopping and tumbling, dishes being broken, 
horses’ tails becoming mysteriously braided or cut, fires starting 
without visible excuse, and the like. Class B stands in quite a 
different category, as will be seen. 

I and my colleagues stayed in the MacDonald house from 
Tuesday afternoon, March 7th, to Monday morning, March 13th. 
six nights and upwards of five days, except that the last night I 
alone, pursuant to my wishes, occupied it. During this period 
nothing of the A class happened, as everyone interested was fore- 
warned might very likely be the case, and as was the case when 
Messrs. Whidden and Carroll were there two nights, subsequent 
to the removal of the MacDonald family. Nor would the mere 
fact that the phenomena did not recur prove or disprove any par- 
ticular theory of their causation at the time they did occur. Genu- 
ine psychical events are more or less sporadic. 

During the six-nights period, nothing of the nature of Class 
B (1) occurred, that is, there were no sounds or tactual sensations 
which were unusual. The one new experience is that marked 
B (2). 

As regards A 1, A 2 and B 1, then, there could be no ob- 
servation by me of the phenomena in operation. Nevertheless, I 
was able to come to one conclusion which is positive, and to 
others that are tentative. 


The Evidential Standing of A and B Classes. 
But first let us take a glance backward and see how the two 
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classes, Poltergeist and the other, compare in the respectability of 
their claims in previous cases. 

Poltergeist claims, so far as they have been adequately ex- 
amined, have an unpromising history. Some sound well on 
paper, but nearly all of these depend upon the testimony of lay- 
men in this field. On the other hand, many such cases, which 
caused local wonderment, have been exploded by psychical re- 
searchers and others. It is curious that generally they seem to 
revolve around some young person, more frequently a girl. In 
the famous Poltergeist antics in the household of John Wesley’s 
father, it was a sister of John who seemed to be the centre. In 
the Elwyn March case, reported by the A. S. P. R., it was a boy. 
In the “‘ Great Amherst Mystery ” it was a girl. In some Polter- 
geistic incidents of the Salem Witchcraft, where the girl, Ann 
Putnam, was the chief accuser, there is a question whether Ann 
was not herself the “ witch’ who caused the mischief. We sim- 
ply note that there is a girl in the latest case and pass on. The 
Clarke Poltergeist case reported by the A. S. P. R., on the other 
hand, seemingly did not centre in a girl, but ina young man. The 
Windsor case, investigated by the same body, was connected 
causally with a number of persons, both boys and men. 

This is the third Nova Scotia Poltergeist case which the A. S. 
P. R. has dealt with. The first, “The Great Amherst Mystery,” 
astonished the whole country and attracted attention over in Eng- 
land, more than forty years ago. Our present knowledge of it 
depends mostly upon a book by Walter Hubbell, an actor, who 
was in the house during a portion of the period of activity. Ob- 
jects flew about, but no one ever saw them start. Chairs fell over, 
but not when squarely in view. Objects were apparently thrown 
at Hubbell to his great alarm, but seemed to take pains not quite 
to hit him. Pins were found sticking in the girl’s flesh, but 
such acts are often self-inflicted by persons afflicted with that 
strange mental malady, hysteria. At last, only two years ago, the 
many biographical facts which Hubbell naively set down about 
Esther Cox were analyzed in the light of abnormal psychology, 
and left no room for doubt that hers was a case of dual person- 
ality. I had the advantage of my first-hand study of the now 
classical “ Doris Case of Multiple Personality,” and my book 
study of the other recorded cases of the kind, and found an 
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abundance of statements in Hubbell’s book which, taken together, 
made a demonstration which I think no psychologist would dis- 
pute. It was Esther’s hands which performed the acts with un- 
canny craftiness, in a state for which she was not responsible, and 
which she could not remember. At length she was caught burning 
a barn and sent to jail, because there was no one to convince the 
iury that she was not responsible. (See Proceedings A. S. P. R., 
XIII, Part 1.) 

The Windsor, Nova Scotia, case occurred in 1906. An 
estimable gentleman reported to the A. S. P. R. that coins rained 
from the air upon him, furniture tumbled over at his approach, 
barrels hopped up, turned upon their sides and chased him. He 
testified that these facts could not possibly have been caused by 
human beings, but when the Society sent Mr. Carrington to the 
spot he caught the human beings in the act and got confes- 
sions from some of them. Even then the worthy victim was 
unconvinced. (See Proceedings A. S. P. R., I, Part 2.) 

But Class B stands on a much higher level of evidentiality. 
First as to sounds, etc. It is strange how little study has been 
made of rapping sounds not traceable to physical causes, consider- 
ing how many have been the observed cases. I know one house- 
hold in New York where they began a few days after the death 
of a dear friend who was a privileged visitor; and soon after, 
when another in close relation died, another quality of rapping 
began. For two years these two distinguishable sorts of raps 
have gone on, seeming to display intelligence, and for two years 
a record has been made. In my own house I studied and recorded 
raps which were not referrible to creaking of furniture or boards, 
expansion or contraction of wood, rats or winds, or any other 
physical cause. They began suddenly one night, alarming a mem- 
ber of the household. For hours I sat and moved about, studying 
the phenomenon. I had lived in twenty-six houses and had never 
heard anything like it. Not only that night, but for months, the 
raps were studied. They sounded in a desk, they sounded on 
a table by my bed where I lay alone, they sounded on my dress- 
ing table in the morning. They never were heard Saturday 
nights, so long as I had a Sunday lecture series. As soon as that 
stopped, they occurred on Saturday nights also. They were heard 
by two or three persons when together. About three weeks after 
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they began in my house, they began in my office, but almost 
always when none but myself was there. I have heard raps in a 
table, have asked them to go to the other end and they went tap- 
ping on the way and then a click was heard on the glass of the 
book-case two feet farther in a straight line, apparently. 

Not only raps, but bangs were heard in my house, and sounds 
as of coal running in the cellar. Shortly after we took the house 
my daughter heard what she described as footsteps coming down 
the stairs from the third floor, and said: “ It is a lame man, papa; 
one leg is shorter than the other.”” We knew nothing about the 
persons who had died in the house, but when I next saw the lady 
who owned it and who lived in another town, and told her the 
incident jocularly, she said: “But it is true”; and it proved that 
her brother had had one leg slightly shorter than the other and 
did halt on that narrow stair as described. On one occasion, two 
persons heard footsteps at the same time—and I was the other. 
I never heard a human being walking in heavy shoes more dis- 
tinctly. There was no other person but us two in the house, and 
it stood in the middle of a lawn back from a quiet street. 

Personally, I doubt if there was actually vibration from the 
stairs, but consider it an effect upon consciousness, supernormally 
caused. 

Another phenomenon was the actual shaking of the bed on 
which my daughter lay, at times when she was lying still. At 
such periods, if I exchanged rooms with her, I would feel it for 
one or two nights, beginning almost at once after lying down, in- 
creasing for say five minutes, and dying out in perhaps half an 
hour. Many other things happened in this particular house dur- 
ing an occupancy of three years. No one was scared; I studied 
the occurrences as coolly as I would study cockroaches and a good 
deal more persistently, but was not able to find any normal 
solution. 

As to automatic writing, I suppose that most people know that 
some persons have the power of writing without their conscious 
volition, and that while the most of such writing is supposed to 
be, like dreams, from their own subconscious minds, there have 
been many cases where logic has to be defied in order to hold that 
there was no other source, since a string of facts pertinent to a 
person who died may be written, which proveably the psychic 
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never could have known. Both societies have published much of 
such material and it has convinced many of the most competent 
and scientific intellects that it came from discarnate intelligence. 
This is a mere fact of record. Whether or not conclusive, the B 
class can show much evidence in favor of supernormal quality. 

I have written at this length because the Caledonia Mills facts 


have a right to be viewed against their historical background. 
We now plunge in medias res. 


The Unfastening of Cows, Disappearance of Clothing. 


As these did not occur while I was on the spot, and left no 
visible trace, there is little new to be said. The occurrences are 
probably to be judged in the light of what is said in the next 
paragraph. 


The Fires. 


There is, of course, no question that a large number of fires 
were set in the house from January 6th to January 12th, 1922. 


Nor is there any question in mind that the various witnesses to the 
facts have told the truth as they understood it. If there shall 
develop in this report any reasons for questioning the accuracy of 
their observations, or that these observations were as searching as 
they might have been, no doubt of their honesty will be implied. 

In my judgment, the fires were set by human hands; and yet, 
I hasten to add and shall afterward show, the person whose hands 
were employed was probably not morally guilty of and responsible 
for the acts. This person was the girl of the family who is six- 
teen years old, but very, very young mentally, a happy, fun-loving 
child whom her foster mother says has always been a good child, 
as she appeared to be, and I have no reason, paradoxical as it may 
sound, to doubt has been. The explanation of the paradox will be 
made later in this report. 

The fires left their record except where paper has been 
stripped away and boards, etc., removed, and there are many 
records yet left upon the house. It is upon these that I placed 
chief reliance to tell the inside story, and careful scrutiny of them 
makes the story pretty plain. I studied every mark of burning 
yet left, its character, size and location, both as regards the part of 
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the room and height from the floor, searched for collateral indi- 
cation and recorded everything. It will be sufficient to summar- 
ize the results, though diagrams and details could be given to the 
extent of a number of pages. The first fire, in the timber 
near the stovepipe in the kitchen, I set aside, since it is impos- 
sible to say that it did not, as Mr. MacDonald first supposed, get 
started spontaneously from the pipe. It was odd, in that case, 
that it died out, but if the wood was damp the fire may have eaten 
in slowly, fanned by a draft of which there is evidence in the 
location of the burned places, and, the wind dying down, the 
moisture may have overcome the fire. This first fire, with the 
excitement, may have stimulated the others which were other- 
wise set. 

1.—In no place where wall paper or paper objects in proxim- 
ity with the walls were set on fire, is there any existing mark of 
burning higher than the reach of a person five feet tall (with the 
exception of two corners of the small bedroom where it is evident 
from the appearance that the fire was set lower down and trav- 
elled up where the paper did not adhere tightly to the corners). 
If a “ ghost’ was acting independently, or if the fires were from 
unintelligent causes, why was there an upper rim of every wall in 
every room in the house, varying in perpendicular measurement 
from one foot three inches in bedroom and parlor to one foot 
eleven inches in the dining room, which was immune, and is it not 
odd that this rim began just where the reach of a person five feet 
tall leaves off? That is the stature of the girl.’ 

2.—The cases where fires began higher than as above indi- 
cated, were all in or on unpapered wooden places, namely, a recess 
back of the upper casing of the door leading from the middle, or 
dining room side, and on the loose boards resting on beams in the 
kitchen, constituting the “loft.’”’ But in all these cases the fires 
started from pieces of cotton cloth which could easily have been 
tossed, as the heights are only a few inches above what has been 
indicated. 

3.—There is no definite, satisfactory evidence that any fire 
broke out where the girl could not have been a few minutes 
earlier. To be sure, the witnesses were certain that she could not, 
but I was not able to get reasons for the assurance which are satis- 
factory to one who has many times demonstrated the errors of 
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Dimensions given correctly, but not drawn to scale. Unfinished loft over 
main part of house, reached by stairs, represented by the oblong opposite the 
front door. A few loose boards had been laid over the kitchen. The bed in 
the dining-room was put there by the investigating party. Mr. Carroll and 
Mr. Whidden lay on the floor in the same part of the room when they had 
their experiences. The cross in the small bedroom is where Mr. Whidden 
later did the automatic writing. 
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observation and memory of people untrained in observation of 
species of facts which are new to them. 

4.—There were never fires when the family, including the girl, 
were out of the house. 

5.—The actual starting of the fires never took place where an- 
other than the agency which started them could be a witness. 
(Since my return to Halifax, I note in a newspaper one apparent 
exception, but that there should be one actual exception in a series 
of perhaps fifty instances, I strongly doubt. It may be that the 
error was the reporter’s, like that of saying that mysterious lights 
on a particular night were seen over the house, whereas the origi- 
nal witness stated that they were over the woods far distant from 
the house. It may be that the piece of paper referred to was 
already burning unperceived and, reaching a drier part, the fire 
simply burst into a flame as the witness was looking. ) 

This point regarding the pains taken that the starting of the 
fires should avoid the presence of witnesses, is of weight in esti- 
mating the likelihood of occult origin. There is considerable evi- 
dence, whether conclusive or not, that physical events like the 
rising of a table without contact take place, and in such cases 
the presence of several persons appears to be necessary, as though 
force were borrowed from their bodies. In other words, the best 
authenticated cases seem to court inspection, while poltergeist 
cases seem to avoid it. 

6.—In particular no fires occurred in or on those parts of the 
parlor or dining room visible from the kitchen stove, around 
which was the common meeting-place on the night of the thirty- 
eight fires and at other times. All those portions of the walls and 
floor (it should be observed that a box, a cushion, etc., took fire 
in other parts of the room) and starting in the parlor, and all 
those portions of the dining room visible to persons near the 
stove are free from burns. This emphasizes the avoidance of 
witnesses of the actual ignitions. 

7.—Over and back of the bed in the little bedroom off the 
dining room are the marks of a number of separate fires, on the 
wall paper, generally following its torn and projecting parts along 
a particular crack. The remarkable and significant thing is that 
this is at the height that a person five feet tall kneeling on the bed 
could easily reach, and such a person in that position could not 
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reach to the next higher crack line with its projecting bits of wall 
paper, as I, who am five feet seven inches tall, can easily do. The 
reason for kneeling is obvious when one sees the snow and dirt 
that one running in and out of the house would collect on her 
shoes. That whole side of the little room which the bed frame 
entirely fills is governed by the law pointed out, but when the eye 
turns to the right of the bed area he sees just where the person 
could again stand upright, a burn just above the door-frame, at a 
point which a person five feet tall could reach standing. 

8.—In the recess back of the upper casing of the door in the 
dining room, leading to the kitchen, a fire broke out from cloth. 
lt was extinguished by throwing water upon it. Otherwise, the 
contents were undisturbed, else the stirring about of the bits of 
crockery, iron, etc., would have mixed up the remnants of burned 
cotton glove which I found lying naturally with the black ashes 
in one spot. The fact that these had been undisturbed is further 
evidenced by the circumstance that the deepest and most extensive 
burns in the wood were immediately above the remnants. Beneath 
the unburned fragments of the glove, but lying on the ashes, | 
found a match with little burned but the head. That is, the match 
had evidently been used to ignite the glove (and whatever other 
cloth may have been with it, for the girl says that a piece was 
taken out), was quickly extinguished by enveloping it in the glove, 
and together with the glove was tossed into the recess where they 
were found and taken out by me in the presence of witnesses. No 
other match was in the box-like recess of perhaps two and one- 
half feet length, and the match found was among the remains of 
the half-burned glove. Hence, whoever set this fire did it with a 
match. | 

9.—I found old bottles on beams in the kitchen which con- 
tained three inflammable fluids, kerosene, turpentine and separator 
oil. The last is practically odorless, burns readily on wet paper, 
is capable of going out or continuing if the paper dries before the 
oil put on it is exhausted, and burns slowly or rapidly, according 
to the circumstances. I do not say that this oil was used in some 
of the fires; I only say that it was apparently available and would 
account for some of the effects. For example, if placed on wood 
or wet paper at the foot of the curtain it would burn slowly for a 
time, and afterwards when all were assembled in the kitchen 
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would, on reaching the curtain itself, suddenly flame up, as was 
the case. 

10.—While there was pains taken by someone to prevent the 
actual lightings of the fires from being observed, they were also 
designed to attract attention, not of the girl, but of the old couple. 
Most of the fires were in the bed-room of the latter. The most 
of the fires at night, when everyone was supposedly abed, were in 
the kitchen adjoining the room of Mr. and Mrs. MacDonald, but 
not in the dining room, where the light might at once attract at- 
tention. In the unfinished chamber above the parlor, where the 
girl slept, there were but two fires, one by the stairs, the other in 
the casing directly above the room of the elder MacDonalds, 
where the smoke would soon attract attention. The vicinity of 
the girl’s bed was avoided. 

11.—The house, though old and rude, is remarkably firm. It 
is almost impossible for a 200-pound man to make the stairs 
creak when stealing softly up and down, (I had Mr. McRitch’ 
try it). There is hardly a creak in the whole flooring. It would 
be quite feasible, it appears to me, for one to come downstairs 
and steal past the door of the old couple, either closed or only 
slightly ajar (as was the custom) without anyone being the wiser. 

A witness named McGillivray could not remember the order of 
all the fires when thirty-eight occurred, but he remembered, he 
testified, the order of the first six. 

In parlor, the window curtain. 
In dining room, wall paper. 
In parlor, cardboard over stove-hole. 
In dining room, wall paper. 
. Upstairs, rags. 

6. In parlor, cushion on slats of bed. 

This order seems suggestive when we consider that persons 
were at times moving about looking for fires, and at times sitting 
more or less together around the stove in the kitchen. Naturally, 
attention after a particular fire would be particularly upon the 
room where it occurred and it never occurred, so far as was testi- 
fied, in the same room twice in succession. ‘Then note, that the 
sixth fire was in a cushion on the slats of the bedstead in the 
parlor, a cushion which had been upstairs “ sometime before.” 
Note particularly the “ sometime.” That is, not immediately be- 
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fore. And note also that the last preceding fire was upstairs so 
that a person could, by coming down last, have brought that cush- 
ion down unperceived. 

Such, in outline, is the case for the causation of the fires. I 
am aware that I am disregarding the statement of one honest wit- 
ness that he suspected the girl and watched her. I know too much 
about the observational errors of persons under emotional stress, 
strong prepossessions, and fixation of attention. I have sat in a 
room with thirteen other persons of good intelligence, only one of 
whom besides myself had training in the matters which we were 
to see. Two of us independently made reports in perfect agree- 
ment of all sorts of queer stunts performed in the near darkness 
with a simple phosphorescent cloth; the rest thought they. saw 
spirit faces and forms, even though there was nothing to distract 
their attention. Dr. Hodgson and Mr. S. J. Davey long ago 
demonstrated the errors of observation and confusion of memory 
of persons of even high intelligence when the details of what 
they have to observe are many and complex, and the matter is 
new and strange. 


The Mental Causation Back of the Physical. 


The layman thinks that if a sane person does a thing he knows 
it and is responsible for it, that if a girl’s hands set fires she is 
doing it for mischief and “is now laughing about it,” as a letter 
received by me states. But this does not necessarily follow. Two 
possibilities remain, the first recognized by psychology, the second 
supported by some evidence in psychical research. 

1.—The girl had a form of hysteria and was in an altered 
state of consciousness, which she afterwards imperfectly, or not 
at all, remembered. Such was the case with Esther Cox of Am- 
herst. I have known other cases of setting fires in such a state. 
It is not insanity, and it frequently passes away forever. The 
girl’s age in this case somewhat favors the theory, and the fact 
that within a year she has had strange “dream states,” from 
which Mrs. MacDonald says it is hard to rouse her. Of course, 
there is no blame attachable in such case. The frequent tellings 
of stories in the neighborhood about queer happenings, such as 
the loosing of cows, the disappearance of objects, etc., which are 
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standard old beliefs, may have been an inciting cause and one 
accidental fire and the resulting excitement, another. 

2.—The other theory would be that a discarnate intelligence 
incited the childish consciousness of the girl—that it was a case 
of obsession. This will be scouted, but in the light of many cases 
observed by psychical researchers, it is not to be put entirely out 
of court. Spirit possession is familiar to us from the New 
Testament and those who accept it as a fact there, cannot be cer- 
tain that it is never existent now. Has not the Catholic Church, 
in days past, carried out exorcisms? Some modern cases tend to 
support the New Testament affirmations about obsessing spirits. 
And rf there are such cases, the priestly exorcisms might reason- 
ably succeed, whether by erecting barriers in the minds of the 
victims or by actually awing the obtruding personalities. And if 
there are such cases, this might conceivably be one, where the 
girl’s hand was influenced by a volition not her own. This is far 
trom being my theory, but if obsession is ever scientifically 
proved, it would necessarily become an alternative one. 


Now we turn to the phenomena of January, which are classi- 
fied as B 1: 


The Sounds and Tactual Sensations of Messrs. Whidden and 
Carroll. 


Of course, I was not able to test these as I did the fires, since 
they left no trace. But from similarity to other known instances, 
only a small share of which I have already referred to,—and 
from the occurrence in them of the same indicia, which I am in 
the habit of likening to the spectrum lines by which the presence 
of a particular element in combustion is identified, I strongly 
incline to think that we have here superphysical, or if you please, 
occult phenomena. 

1.—Two men heard a succession of sounds of a peculiar and 
novel character, hardly describable as of dull thumps and foot- 
steps. It was, therefore, a collective experience. 

2.—Mr. Whidden emphatically says that these sounds could 
not have been made by the animals in the barn, rats or the wind, 
with all of which species he is quite familiar. I have not been 
able to talk with Mr. Carroll. 
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3.—There was also felt by Mr. Whidden a novel sensation as 
of a slap, upon his arm, and every physical cause seems to be 
effectually excluded by his statement of the circumstances. 

4.—Mr. Carroll also felt a similar but lighter sensation in a 
somewhat different place. There was, therefore, sharing of this 
kind of experience also. 

5.—There was no reason for expecting such experiences, for 
none had been told them, and so far as I can learn, none had been 
had by the family. 

6.—If they were pure hallucinations, brought about by gen- 
eral apprehension, they should have occurred the first night, and 
not on the second when any apprehensions that we may imagine 
should have been quieted by the previous absence of anything out 
of common. 

7.—There are no data for supposing that the mere sensations 
of cold produced the experiences. Ifa man is actually freezing he 
may have hallucinations, but not of this character ; especially being 
cold—not freezing by any means—would not account for both 
having almost identically the same impressions of two species. 

8.—Neither was asleep, and they had not long lain down. 

9.—As I have said, the house is remarkably firm, and the ut- 
most effect of the strongest wind that blew during our subsequent 
five days and six nights was to produce slight creaking. Yet, we 
had winds, Mr. Whidden testifies, much stronger than at the 
hour of the strange sounds, wind from the north, and wind from 
the south, and not a solitary instance of such a sound was heard 
as both Whidden and Carroll heard. On the night which I spent 
there alone I went into the attic specially to observe whether a 
particular loose board which someone suspected moved at all, and 
it did not. 

10.—Such sounds have been heard in other well-authenticated 
instances, and normal causes could not be found, though skilled 
observations continued for weeks. 

11.—Tactual sensations have been observed in other cases. In 
my own “ haunted house ” in New Jersey, a member of my fam- 
ily was frightened one night by repeated sensations as of the bed- 
clothes being pulled while she was awake. Afterwards, by acci- 
dent, a lady who had no knowledge of this told me of an exactly 
similar experience which she had when she rented rooms in the 
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same otherwise empty house a year before, and which made her 
flee the house. These appear to be facts; explain them as you 


may; only you must not form a theory that does not account for 
all the facts. 


Why did these experiences begin when Mr. Whidden occupied 
the house? Because he happens to be that type of psychic in 
whose proximity those types of phenomena can take place. That 
I say only tentatively, but it appears certain that there is a rela- 
tion between certain species of phenomena and certain persons. 

Why did Mr. Carroll have the same experiences? According 
to this theory, because he was with Mr. Whidden. There were 
periods when my daughter’s bed shook, as I have said. I could 
put my hand on the frame and feel it shake, when I could detect 
no movement on her part. Moreover, I could exchange rooms 
and for one or two nights experience the shaking myself. 


Why did not similar experiences recur during our period of 
six nights? Because such phenomena are sporadic and we know 
little of their laws. Perhaps the presence of certain other persons, 
for instance, myself, disturbed or neutralized the forces, what- 
ever they are. 


There is one more point to come, that designated B 2. 


The Automatic Writing by Mr. Whidden, March tro. 


Some one recently said that the state of the person who writes 
without conscious volition is undesirable, is akin to the state 
of the sleep-walker. Well, this is true and it isn’t, according 
to circumstances and degrees. On one side, it is akin to sleep- 
walking, and on the other side it is akin to the power by which 
some persons deliver their most lofty oratory, or compose their 
most beautiful music or poetry—the work that is called “ in- 
spired.” It may be only different ways of handling and cultivat- 
ing peculiar capacity which makes one man an eccentric and an- 
other a genius. Thus a “ psychic’—that is a person who is 
capable of automatic writing or other kinds of power, such as 
is known as telepathic, clairvoyant, etc.—may be induced thereby 
to become a crank or he may be stimulated to higher efficiency. 
If my friend, Mr. Whidden, is “ psychical,” I am sure that with 
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his character and good sense, he will not be harmed, but will 
rather be helped by the fact. Goethe, the greatest literary light 
of Germany, was a psychic to a degree, who was not ashamed to 
tell his experiences. So were Dickens, the naturalist John Muir, 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, and many another distinguished person. 
If I could, by being a “ psychic,” write such literature as Mrs. 
Curran has automatically written in her “ Patience Worth,” etc., 
I would jump at the chance. That marvelous saint Jeanne d’Arc 
did her historic work because she was a psychic. Many of the 
canonized saints appear by what is known of them to have pos- 
sessed psychical experiences which led them in holy ways. Mar- 
tin Luther, who heard inexplicable sounds and saw an apparition 
which he interpreted but did not prove to be a devil was, there- 
fore, a psychic to that degree, but did not lose his practical 
efficiency. 

Automatic writing is carried on as an act by the subconscious 
part of the human mind. The question is whether anything ever 
is injected into that writing which transcends the subconscious 
mind. This question has been answered by experienced scientific 
students of the phenomena practically unanimously in the affirma- 
tive. Then another question arises, whether that factor which 
could not have originated from subconscious knowledge or chance 
coincidence is from discarnate spirits. 

All scientific experienced students agree that some automatic 
writings are plainly from a subconscious mind alone. 

All such agree that some automatic writings give no clue from 
their contents whether they are totally from the subconscious 
or not. 

Practically all such agree that there exist automatic writings 
containing a factor which could not have originated solely in the 
subconscious mind, but which require either the spiritistic hy- 
pothesis for its explanation, or the telepathic (transmission of 
thoughts between living persons by other than the known chan- 
nels) hypothesis strained to its utmost capacity. 

The automatic writing produced by Mr. Whidden so unex- 
pectedly to him and so dramatically, belongs to the second class, 
that is, I should be unable from its contents to say whether or not 
it all came from his subconscious mind. Although one correct 
statement not within his knowledge was made, that is not enough 
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for a judgment.* Usually it requires a period of development 
before evidential matter begins to appear, though in one case a 
noted writer who did her first automatic writing with me, pro- 
duced highly evidential matter in the second and third experi- 
ments and none in those which I had with her after that. 

But there is one fact which is hard to explain on the theory of 
solely subconscious origination. I picked Mr. Whidden out as 
the one with whom first to try the experiment, because he seemed 
to be the most likely one, a fact not at all to his discredit. My 
object was merely psychological curiosity and to pass the time 
away. He had no appearance of expectation, and says he had 
not any, and the first experiment was without result, the second 
succeeding to a rather volcanic degree. Naturally, after this he 
fully expected that the next trial would be as successful, and, 
being curious about the new experience, hoped it would be. But 
there was absolute failure in the next and three following trials. 
Not a word was written. 

This is rather a hard riddle on the solely subconscious theory. 
Psychologists expect that strong expectation and desire on the 
part of an automatist will manifest itself. Had the four last ex- 
periments increased in extent they would certainly have pointed to 
the increased expectation and desire. It is hard to see how the 
opposite result could equally serve the same theory. We know 
that the subconscious is capable of contradicting the opinions of 
the conscious mind in cases where there has been previous mental 
debate settled by reason and will on one side of the question, and 
locking up and suppressing the other side tinged with desires, in 
the subconscious. But there had been no old debate upon this 
sort of thing by Mr. Whidden. It was a new experience and 
almost a new topic to his mind. 

If—I only say 1f—the girl was temporarily obsessed to per- 
form acts not properly her own, then the “ communication ” 
through Mr. Whidden to the effect that the “ communicator ” 
“caused the fires” would be consistent enough. 

Dr. Hyslop was convinced that there were cases of obsession. 
I once witnessed a scene which was very suggestive that it might 





* Subsequent information has been received to the effect that another asser- 
tion, of marked character, by the purported communicator has been verified. 
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be in operation. A professional man, whose work is widely 
known, came to me to see if he was “ bug-house,” as he ex- 
pressed it, and in a shamed manner laid before me two pieces of 
script which I at once knew had the marks of automatism. “ My 
hand did this of itself,” he said. “ I want to know if I am getting 
crazy.” It appeared that the purported communicator, a relative, 
had lately died. I had an experiment with the gentleman. He 
went into spontaneous trance, and the same “ communicator ” 
wrote. Presently she named a man who she said was trying to 
influence him wrongly, and expressed much concern. I asked 
where he lived, and it was stated, “ He is on our side.” Sud- 
denly the writing changed, the movements became vicious, the 
pencil was flung away, the features writhed, the eyes opened, and 
for some moments the man glared at me in stony horror, then 
passed into full consciousness. It appeared that he had seen a 
vision of that dead man and for a little after waking had thought 
I was he. The only reason I mention this case is because the man 
was singularly ignorant of such matters, had never heard of ob- 
session, yet the identical claim was made in his writing and sub- 
jective experience that we have had in other quarters. 

In a few words, I restate my findings. 

The fires were set by human hands, but almost certainly with- 
out guilt, probably in an altered state of consciousness and pos- 
sibly influenced by a discarnate agency. The sounds and tactual 
sensations experienced by Messrs. Whidden and Carroll were 
probably supernormal experiences due to causes which psychical 
research has not yet determined. The automatic writing of Mr. 
Whidden was an absolutely valid psychological fact which pos- 
sibly, though not yet probably, transcends the purely psycholog- 
ical, and if so, would be in harmony with the suggestion that the 
girl was temporarily obsessed. I have, as yet, no convictions on 
the last point one way or the other, but I am glad to add this case 
to the data under consideration. 

One final word: Many statements and acts have been attrib- 
uted to me in certain papers, and thence have become widely dis- 
seminated, which have no foundation. There have even appeared 
purported interviews with me which never took place. 

One claim was that I regarded the wireless wave theory of the 
fires. I did not for a moment, though I entertain great respect 
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for the proponents. And after I had examined the house, I knew 
that the waves could not be responsible unless they were endowed 
with intelligence to know when people were in the house, with a 
dislike for wall area more than six feet and six inches high, with 
shyness about breaking out into flames directly before witnesses, 
and with capacity to carry sofa cushions down-stairs and to tuck 
rags into pasteboard boxes and to set them on the floor. 

I much prefer that my movements and opinions should be 


sought by those they chance to interest in statements written and 
signed by me.* 





* I shall probably never again undertake an investigation under the auspices 
of a newspaper, although there is nothing to complain of in relation to its 
proprietor, but quite the contrary. The reason I did so in this case, apart 
from avoidance of the large expense, was that I thought that by this arrange- 
ment only authorized reports would reach the public. Not being a prophet, 
I had no expectation that this case, not a twentieth as important as some 
others the Society had reported, would be followed, in a fashion, day by day 
in nearly every newspaper in the United States and Canada, nor were any of 
the party in our five days’ solitude aware that this was taking place, and that 
newspapers abroad were printing cabled data. On emerging, it was found 
that no less than three long accounts had been spread abroad purporting to 
have been written by one of the party who had never sent out a line, besides 
a forged interview with me and one with Mary Ellen, attributing to her sen- 
tences which she could not have formulated to save her life. A variety of 
sayings and acts were ascribed to me widely at variance with the truth. 
The very precautions which were taken to provide that only authorized 
statements should go out by a responsible channel stimulated certain reporters 
to violate the ethics of their calling by substituting guesses and sheer inven- 
tions for the facts that they could not legitimately procure. Hence is indicated 


the policy of giving signed statements, when publicity cannot be avoided, to 
all comers alike. 
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“A CASE OF FRAUD WITH THE CREWE CIRCLE.” 


Several times this Journal has ventured to point out doubtful 
features in connection with the purported spirit photography of 
William Hope, of Crewe, England. (See issues of August, 
1921, January, 1922, and March, 1922.) The first of these brief 
notes, by Mr. Dingwall, caused a quantity of discussion, partly 
acrimonious and personal, in Light and other spiritualistic organs 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle made both the note referred to and 
an honestly expressed opinion that six photographs, submitted to 
refute the statement that spirit photographs are often mere 
“smudges,” were in part excellent examples of the propriety of 
the term, texts for the charge that Mr. Dingwall was “ clearly out 
to disprove and not to prove’ and for the avowal that “ it is this 
sort of criticism which nullifies the work of the Society [for 
Psychical Research], so that many of us have turned to the little 
S. S. S. P. [Society for the Study of Supernormal Pictures—a 
title which implies full acceptance of claims which it is supposed 
to be investigating] and to the Psychic College [of Mr. Macken- 
zie| as the true centres of light and progress in this country.” 

The present writer could not understand Sir Arthur’s logic, 
tor he declared that he was willing to demonstrate that the 
pictures in question were not smudges by “ sending these same 
photographs to any [our italics] judge,” yet had rejected the 
opinion of the first judge whom he selected, with scorn and indig- 
nation. I saw the photographs and quite agreed with Mr. Ding- 
wall’s opinion, so that if I were appealed to the reaction would 
of course be the same. The only conclusion is that Sir Arthur 
would accept the opinion of any judge who agreed with him. 

Close association with Mr. Dingwall for a year and a hundred 
conversations with him demonstrated, besides, that the dictum 
that he is out to disprove and not to prove is not a true one. 
Nothing in the way either of credit or proof can be gained by 
misrepresenting a very able and fair-minded investigator. 

Mr. Dingwall left America planning to secure a series of sit- 
tings with the Crewe circle, if permitted, and his language showed 
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clearly that if he proved the resulting photographs supernormal 
his satisfaction would be at least equal to his satisfaction if he 
proved them spurious. This is all that can be demanded of the 
emotional attitude of any scientific investigator. More than this 
tends to dim the mental retina and oscillate the chain of logic. 

An article in the May Journal of the S. P. R., under the 
caption which heads this article, tells what followed. Mr. Ding- 
wall did his best, as the officers of the Society had previously 
done, to secure sittings with the Crewe Circle, but without avail. 
This does not seem particularly flattering to Mr. Hope, as such is 
the course adopted by fraudulent mediums the world over when 
approached by investigators of known skill, usually with the 
plausible excuse that the investigator’s “ vibrations’ would be 
injurious. But even at that, the worst that could happen to 
genuine phenomena would be their failure to take place, and no 
sensible man would say that this proved that the phenomena had 
not previously occurred. The cant about injurious vibrations is 
probably folderol, but it is quite conceivable that the medium’s 
nervousness for fear that phenomena would not appear could put 
his psychical machinery out of gear. 

There is one way to avoid this contingency and that is to send 
a man with the needful equipment who is unknown to the me- 
dium. Repeated experiments have shown that results, whether 
genuine or spurious, are not checked by any injurious vibrations 
supposed to emanate, providing that the medium does not know 
that the pryer is present. And most unprofessional psychics are 
quite willing that the most ultra-scientific investigator shall ex- 
periment with them, though it may require gentle treatment and 
several sittings to get matters well under way. 

The sensible course was taken. Mr. Harry Price, a member 
of the S. P. R., a photographer of large experience, a member of 
the American Society of Magicians, formerly Hon. Librarian of 
the Magicians’ Club of London, etc., undertook the task for 
which he was specially fitted. Failing to receive replies to the two 
letters addressed to Mr. Hope, arrangements were made through 
officers of the British College of Psychic Science, in whose build- 
ing Mr. Hope often does his photographing. After two post- 
ponements the date for the sitting was finally fixed for Febru- 
ary 24th. 
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Having been requested to bring a half dozen packet of %4 
plates, either Imperial or Wellington Wards, on January 25th Mr. 
Price visited the works of the Imperial Dry Plate Co., Ltd., and 
discussed with its secretary how the plates should be invisibly 
marked. The result was that the plates were exposed to X-rays 
in such a way that on each after development would appear a 
portion of the rampant lion trade mark of the firm. Four of the 
plates put together would show the entire design, and the remain- 
ing two would show variant portions of the design which, joined 
to two retained by the firm, would again complete the pattern. 
The packet was received as packed by the company, and placed in 
the hands of the secretary of the S. P. R. to be kept to the date 
appointed. 

On February 24th Mr. Price, accompanied by Mr. James Sey- 
mour, who also had knowledge of photography and trickery, pro- 
ceeded to the British Psychic College, met Mrs. McKenzie, and 
conversed with her agreeably, and then the visitors were escorted 
to the studio and introduced to Mr. Hope and his assistant, Mrs. 
Buxton, with whom there was more polite conversation. Mrs. 
Buxton appeared to eye the packet with considerable attention, 
perhaps because not used to have plates enveloped in a postal 
wrapper. This was removed and both Mr. Hope and Mrs. Bux- 
ton examined the inner wrapper minutely, the latter asked if the 
packet had been opened, received the truthful reply, “It is ex- 
actly as I got it from the makers, wrapper and all,” and satis- 
faction seemed to reign. According to directions, the party 
placed their palms on the table, with fingers interlinked, though 
it appeared not to be necessary that Mr. Hope’s and Mrs. Bux- 
ton’s should be joined continuously. ‘‘ Nearer, My God, to 
Thee,” was sung. Mr. Hope offered a long prayer. Mrs. Bux- 
ton sang another hymn, the hands of all were arranged in a pile 
with the plates in the center, Mrs. Buxton uttered a short prayer, 
the Lord’s Prayer was sung, and another hymn ended the pious 
ceremonies. 

Then Mr. Hope went to the dark-room, leaving the plates on 
the table. He brought out and explained his dark-slide, told in 
what manner some people thought he played tricks with it, and 
handed it to Mr. Price to examine. The latter marked it indelibly 
on both sides. Whether or not Mr. Hope saw him do this is not 
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stated. Then Mr. Hope invited Mr. Price to go into the dark- 
room, but directed Mr. Seymour to remain with Mrs. Buxton 
and keep his hands on the table so as to “ maintain the influence.” 

Mr. Seymour and his hands having been disposed of, the other 
gentlemen entered the dark-room, after Mr. Hope, at the en- 
trance, had cut the strings of the plates. 

We cannot here rehearse all the details of what took place in 
the dark-room, for which the full report of twelve pages should 
he consulted. Mr. Hope, as was perfectly proper, insisted on Mr. 
Price’s performing the various steps of loading the dark-slide, in 
order that he himself might be free from all suspicion. But then 
came a moment when this solicitude was relaxed. He asked Mr. 
Price to wrap up the remaining plates, and took the dark-slide for 
the ostensible purpose of giving an opportunity for this to be 
done. Mr. Price continues, “ I said, ‘ Yes, I will,’ and did so, but 
my eyes never left that dark-slide or his hands, although I was 
doing up the packet, and I saw him—as he backed, giving a half 
turn, two or three paces from the light—put the dark-slide to his 
left breast pocket, and take it out again (another one?).” 
Therefore, 

1. The opportunity to cheat existed and a_ suspicious 


movement, quite unnecessary for honest purposes, was clearly 
discerned. 


2. As they walked into the photographing studio Mr. Price 


took the slide out of his pocket, where he had placed it after its 
return by Mr. Hope, and took advantage of an opportunity to 
look at it. The indelible marks placed upon the slide which Mr. 
Price had loaded were not on this. It was another slide. 

3. The plates were exposed each about nineteen seconds, an 
abnormally long exposure for such plates as Mr. Hope knew them 
to be. Yet the photographs actually obtained showed no effects 
of too long exposure. 

4. The two plates were immediately developed in the dark- 
room, and on one of them appeared “a charming female form,” 
but on neither of them appeared any trace of the lion rampant. 
Therefore none of the plates brought by Mr. Price could have 
been used. So now not merely a possibility, but a presumption 
attaches to the suspicious movements of Mr. Hope when the visit- 
ors’ eyes were supposed to be riveted on the task set for him. 
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5. As the plate without “extra” appeared to have an excel- 
lent portrait of Mr. Price, he obtained permission to take it away. 
It proved to be of thinner glass than those brought and given the 
photographer and also to be of a slightly different color. 

That a duplicate slide containing prepared plates was brought 
by Mr. Hope and substituted at a supposedly favorable moment 
created by calculated device seems to have been demonstrated. 

Thus far the “replies” in Light and other spiritualistic 
organs have been weak indeed. The favorite device is an insinu- 
ation rather than a charge that Mr. Price effected a change of 
plates himself in order to make out a case against Mr. Hope. Let 
us see what this desperate theory, if put forward, would involve. 
In the first place, it is certain that a package of six invisibly 
marked plates was taken to Mr. Hope on February 24th, in their 
original trade wrappers and the postal wrapper over that, and that 
on February 24th, four of these plates (the unused ones) were 
taken away. It is certain also that one plate taken away, the one 
with the extra, was not of those six, and that the plate from 
which the other photograph was printed was not of the six. Sub- 
stitutions, then, took place in the studio, and the substitutions 
must have been of the nature of conjuring. Now it is notorious 
that it is the conjurer and not the spectator, the conjured, who 
does the “ steering,”’ that is, who directs just what shall be done. 
It appears from Mr. Price’s account, and this is in agreement 
with accounts given by other sitters, that it was Mr. Hope who 
held the reins and did the steering. “ Now do exactly what I tell 
you,” was his injunction, and Mr. Price meekly obeyed. Again, 
if one watches a conjurer sharply, he may not see the most im- 
portant thing that is being done, but he does see that something 
is being done. When the conjurer catches coins “ out of the air ”’ 
it is by a snatching movement, a misinterpreted one; he cannot 
do the trick with hands held out motionless. When he causes the 
coin to disappear from beneath the saucer he touches the saucer, 
or at least makes motions as if of incantation. He is the active 
one, the talker, who creates an opportunity, then profits from the 
opportunity under pretense of doing something else. Had Mr. 
Price attempted to perform acts such as we all expect of the de- 
clared conjurer, in order, under the cover of a pretended casual 
purpose, to exchange the slides, the man who said “ Now do 
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exactly what I tell you’ would have known at once that some- 
thing was wrong. Nor could a stranger well have succeeded in 
foisting upon Mr. Hope another than his own familiar slide. 

No reply has come from Mr. Hope himself! No conclusion 
should be drawn from this, though hardly any other man in his 
place, knowing himself to be innocent and deceived, would let a 
day pass before publishing an indignant denial. He may be of a 
peculiar psychological constitution. 

At last accounts in Light, a gentleman, Mr. H. W. Pugh, has 
put up a sum of money for experiments with both Mr. Hope and 
Mrs. Deane under the general direction of the representatives of 
the S. P. R., and on stipulated fair conditions. The Society has 
agreed to the arrangement, and it remains to be seen if the 
mediums accept. 
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INCIDENTS. 


The following three accounts were prepared by Dr. Hyslop 
and are presented exactly as he left them except for the addition 
of footnotes. 


COINCIDENTAL EXPERIENCES. 


The following record is from the material of Dr. Richard 
Hodgson. It must tell its own story. Since his death I have 
received a large mass of similar experiences from the same source 
and they shall receive notice at some later date. But the present 
incidents deserve record as a part of the collection by Dr. Hodg- 
son. Mr. Niles (pseudonym) has now passed away (1914). 

When the child’s experiences were first reported Prof. James 
and Dr. Hodgson tried some experiments with her in crystal gaz- 
ing, with negative results. While they were going on Dr. Hodg- 
son made a note of certain incidents told him by her mother and 
they were followed by written accounts of others which, with his 
notes, begin this record.—James H. Hys.op. 


While these experiments were going on, R. H. was talking to 
Mrs. Niles about some experiences of her own and of Elizabeth’s 
dream visions. Among the apparently supernormal experiences 
which Elizabeth was said to have had are the following. 

About three years ago she saw two apparitions which Mrs. Niles 
connected with the death at the time of two friends at a distance, one 
her Aunt Julia and one a Miss Hattie Fowler. 

Another time Elizabeth felt certain that Aunt Nina’s baby would 
recover from its illness and yet at the same time she saw a funeral 
or a hearse. The baby contrary to expectation did recover but at 
the same time a cousin Abbie died. 

Another apparition which Elizabeth described was that of a Mr. 
John Shepherd who was known to be ill. At the time of his death 
she saw his figure holding a bead chain up in front of her. Elizabeth 
had worked such a bead chain as a little present for Mr. Shepherd 
some time before. She learned afterwards that Mr. Shepherd died 
at the time of her vision. 
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Elizabeth stated that she felt that a certain John Reading was 
dead as she had seen his figure several times recently. From Mrs. 
Niles’ account it appears that John Reading worked for some time 
on their ranch but that he left them about two months ago and they 
have heard nothing about him since. The occasion of his leaving 
was the arrival of several men in the neighborhood of the ranch who 
told him that he was wanted for murder that had been committed 
about a year before. 


RICHARD Hopcson. 


In letter of June 9th, 1904, Mrs. Niles writes: 


Maple St., Danvers, Mass., June 9, 1904. 


Dear Dr. Hopeson : 

.... She felt John Reading’s influence for three days, and told 
me that “he murdered the lady because he thought it was best for 
her,” and Beth’s tears were hard to suppress. I am so sorry the 
child must suffer in this unusual way. Can it not be prevented? 

No one is sure that he was the murderer, as far as we could 
learn, and I tried to make Beth feel he did not do the deed but she 
says he did, and I do not know how to get any information on the 
subject, even as to his death. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Mrs.) A—— P—— NILEs. 


Maple St., Danvers, Mass., June 13, 1904. 
Dear Dr. Hopcson : 

. . . . Beth is so busy with her plays among the children just 
now—this psychic side is dormant for a few days, and I suppose it 
is wiser not to awaken it in her? When she feels the “ influence ” 
again I will ask her to try and help John Reading and learn some 
particulars for you. 

I myself do not feel that he has “died.” He had a dreadful 
temper—and frankly said he was “ dangerous ” when angry and all 
the men were cautious, but I do not believe he would commit suicide. 
Beth has told me that she heard one of the men who identified him 
say that it was supposed that he murdered his rival and that the 
young lady refused to marry John when informed of the suspicion 
in regard tohim. I understood Beth to say (when she was so much 
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agitated about John’s nearness) that he murdered the lady—but 
she now says “he said he murdered the man because he thought it 
was for the lady’s good.” 


* * * * * * 


Yours sincerely, 
(Mrs.) A. P. NILEs. 


Hinsdale, Mont., Oct. 31, 1904. 
Dear Dr. Hopceson : 

I have not forgotten that I promised to try to write you of the 
psychical experiences we have had on the ranch at the times of 
death of relatives or friends. 

If they should be of any service to you, may I ask you not to 
mention my name in connection with them, as others of the family 
would not like to have these matters known. They actually hap- 
pened however, and many others. 


* * * * * 


(Mrs.) A. P. NILEs. 


After my mother’s death early in the year of 1895, I was very 
ill at the ranch for months. The doctor felt sure I could not rally 
and at one time after a consultation, supposed my life was ended. 

My husband was alone with me and heard me talking to mother. 

It seemed to me, after a period of unconsciousness, that I left 
my body and passed upward through a stretch of darkness into a 
beautiful light. The air was wonderfully sweet and pure. I ex- 
claimed “ How beautiful!” Then from the left my mother ap- 
peared, smiling so radiantly, to tell me of her happiness and peace. 
I felt that she told me I had work to do, that I must live on earth 
longer, that my baby would be born in a few weeks, to be with us 
only a few months, and then go to mother. (My husband heard my 
side of the conversation.) I grew better after that and did not 
mourn for my mother. Our baby was born and was perfectly well 
until the day before her death at three months old. 

As a little child (three years old) Elizabeth talked to “ baby 
Alice ” and seemed to play with her, sharing her toys happily with 
the child I could not see. 
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When Richard could only say a few words, he also said “ light ” 
and watched the same vision moving about the room that Beth 
called her baby “ sister’s light” and watched in babyhood as Rich- 
ard did. Often the little fellow wouid smile and reach up his hands 
to touch—that something—hidden from me. 

One Friday evening I received a long cheery letter from my 
father (written in the Danvers home) who at the time of writing 
was in perfect health. The following day, as I was writing an 
answer, a hand seemed to gently prevent me from writing the many 
things I wanted to write of interest to him. I could not finish the 
letter, and could not understand it. On Sunday, I tried to play my 
parents’ favorite hymn and could not. The same strange quiet force 
seemed to prevent, and I gave up trying, saying to my husband and 
friend that I felt the presence of both my parents and could not un- 
derstand why, thinking father was well at the old homestead. On 
Monday, a delayed telegram told us of my father’s sudden death 
from heart failure on Saturday. 

One Monday evening, when Elizabeth and I were alone in the 
library on the ranch, Elizabeth said two old ladies were beside my 
chair, describing them clearly. At the end of that week (during 
which no mail had been brought to the ranch), I went to the nearest 
city to see my brother. He asked me if I had received his tele- 
gram of Aunt Julia’s death. (Mrs. J. D. P of Danvers.) I 
asked if she died Monday, and he was surprised that I should know 
the day, when no word had reached me. He did not know of any 
other death, but in another week we heard of a cousin’s death. The 
two ladies were buried on the same day. Beth had never heard of 
the latter but described her perfectly. 

A German maid was with us that year, and one evening Beth 
saw a lady in black standing beside C with a baby in her arms, 
holding the child towards C 

In a month C received a missent letter telling her that her 
little God-child’s mother had died the evening Beth spoke of the 
vision to C 

A friend died in a Chicago hospital early one winter. That 
morning as Beth opened the door early to go out before breakfast 
with her dog, the dog whined and ran back of the door. Beth saw 
a tall dark figure on the porch apparently writing in a book and 
standing beside a grave. She ran to tell me. I told her to try again 
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to send Gyp out of doors, and to ask the figure if it still remained, 
if it wished us to know of a relative. 

The dog could not be coaxed near the porch, and a puppy on its 
way around the porch stopped, whined and ran away. Beth asked 
the question and thought the figure shook its head but nodded when 
asked if a friend had died. (The friend was a writer and a member 
of a Theosophical Society.) 


Vandalia, Mont., Nov. 10, 1904. 
Dear Dr. Hopcson: 

Your letter came yesterday, and we will be glad to add state- 
ments to the copies you may send us of the experiences. Mr. Niles 
will add his words, but he is not in sympathy with this study. The 
German maid is with us again and the friend will be with us for 
Thanksgiving, so I think we can send you all the information you 
wish, with the dates. 

The house-dog was a bull-terrier; the puppy, a shepherd. Beth 
has begun to write that account for you herself. She sees the figure 
of the monk very clearly at times, and can describe it for you. 

The friend in Chicago was Mrs. Fred Ashall, at one time when 
in Denver a writer for the Women’s Club articles. Her death was 
hastened perhaps by a severe operation—or more—for some in- 
ternal trouble. I have written to her doctor in Helena in regard to 
it, and will write to my brother in regard to my Aunt Julia’s death, 
but like others of our family, he is opposed to psychical or occult 
matters and he may not be willing to write of the conversation. 

Very sincerely yours, 
(Mrs.) A. P. NILEs. 


Vandalia, Montana, Nov. 28, 1904. 
DeraR Dr. Hopeson : 

In answer to your questions in your letter of Nov. 5th, I enclose 
Mr. Niles’s account of the Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4. Richard first spoke 
of the “light” in 1901. My father died on April 16, 1896, but I 
have not the telegram. My aunt, Mrs. P , died July 29, 1901 





and I think Miss Fowler’s death occurred the same day. They were 
buried on the same day. 
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My brother’s answer to my letter is also enclosed. His telegram 
was sent to our address at Cascade, nine miles from the ranch, and 
that week none of our men happened to go up for the mail. Great 
Falls is in the opposite direction, so I did not pass the office on my 
way to Great Falls when I went to see my brother. 

Catherine’s statement is enclosed. The friend Mrs. Ashall died 
in Chicago, Jan. 13, 1902. 

Beth’s account is not yet finished. We felt it best not to have 
her devote time to these matters during the Thanksgiving prepara- 
tions for guests and the holiday festivities but she will soon send 
them to you. 

In regard to the Chicago house I do not believe I shall find any 
written accounts among my papers. I wrote of them in letters at 
the time, also spoke to my friends on that street of them at the time. 

There were no mediums in the house while we were there—or 
if there were—I never knew of them. 


Very sincerely yours, 
A—— P—— NILEs. 


The following is the letter written to Dr. Hodgson about the 
house and to which reference is made above. 


Vandalia, Montana, Nov. 15, 1904. 
Dear Dr. Hopcson: 

The other day after your letter came, it occurred to Beth that 
you might be glad to hear of a house we rented in Chicago in nine- 
teen hundred. We lived there ( St., Chicago) for a month 
(Oct. to Nov.) to be near some friends boarding near-by on that 
same street. 

A month in that weird peculiar place was full of strange ex- 
periences of a low order and I have never cared to speak of it. 
“Indian Guides,” and “ Irish Guide,” named “ Mike,” moving fur- 
niture, rappings, cold draughts of air and “ voices from nowhere,” 
were not pleasant daily excitement. The widow of whom we rented 
the house retained her front chamber for her own use and in it 
kept her husband’s psychical library, his crystal magic mirror, black 
screen, etc. Every medium (of any kind evidently) that had been 
in Chicago for a dozen years prior to her husband’s death (six 
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months before we were there) had, according to Mrs. M 
visited the house and “held sittings there.” In Mrs. M ’s 
bookcase were works of Andrew Jackson Davis, Boehme, Annie 
esant, books on astronomy, cards, black magic and so on. The 
widow's tales were enough to make me feel it wise to move at the 
end of the month, much to her chagrin, for it was strangely difficult 
for her to rent the house. 

Should you be in search of a “haunted” house I believe you 
could find it there, if anywhere. One would need patience and iron 
nerve to live with Mrs. M., but it might be an interesting field for 
such a phase of psychical research. 

Sincerely yours, 
A—— P—— NILEs. 





The following are the corroborative letters of Mr. Niles and 
of the Catherine alluded to above. 


Vandalia, Montana, Nov. 17, 1904. 
RicHARD Hopcson, 
DEAR SIR: 

Referring to the matter of which you speak in your letter to Mrs. 
Niles, I can only say that it was truly remarkable that she should 
have been able to converse with her mother as she did and that she 
should be told things which were at that time wholly unknown and 
which should occur exactly as she was told by her mother they 
would occur. 

The simple fact that these things came about is as far as my 
poor finite reasoning powers can follow. I do not pretend to un- 
derstand anything about the forces underlying revelations so won- 
derful in character. 

Yours very truly, 
H. H. NILes. 


Vandalia, Montana, Nov. 29, 1904. 


RicHarp Hopcson, LL.D., 
My Dear Sir: 

On the 17th instant I wrote you of some things Mrs. Niles had 
told me of and about matters I do not understand nor experience; 
but Mrs. Niles with that persistence which seems to belong to women 
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and in this case to especially good women insists that I must tell all 
I know. Now ordinarily Sir, this is not difficult, but in this case 
when something happens (which they tell me about) very often it is 
not so easy. 

I remember a most vivid occurrence where Mrs. Niles was sit- 
ting at the piano and turned to me saying that both her parents 
seemed present and then another time when both our children fol- 
lowed a light which seemed to be carried by their baby sister who 
has “ gone before.” 

These are strange things to me, but they are most real to mem- 
bers of my family and the influence is most certainly one for good. 

And so I, who cannot see these things, say to whom the veil is 
thinner, Bless you all! and how beautiful it would be if that thing 
which we term death does not separate us from the loved ones after 
all and that some day the mind of the living shall have learned to 
speak to minds of dear ones who have lived. Bidding you good- 
night, I beg to subscribe myself. 

Very truly yours, 
H. H. NIes. 


Vandalia, Montana, Nov. 25th, 1904. 

Mrs. Niles has told me that you want my statement of what 
I know of Beth and Richard which I am glad to do. 

Beth’s playing with Alice: I remember going into Beth’s room 
and Beth said she was playing with her sister Alice. Some even- 
ings before she went to bed, she put her playthings and the doll in a 
chair for her sister to play with over night. 

Richard following a light: One day when I was alone with the 
children in Beth’s room, Richard reached for a (Light) that Beth 
could see, but I could not. 

Beth telling about the Death of a dear Friend far away: Beth 
saw a lady in black around me, holding a little baby. About a month 
after, I received a letter from home, that had been delayed, telling 
me about the death of my Godchild’s mother on that day. 

Yours truly, 
CATHERINE Fonk. 


The following is the statement of Mrs. Niles’s brother about 
the telegram and the incident regarding her Aunt Julia. 
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Boston, Mass., Nov. 19, 1904. 
Dear A 
Yours of the Ist received and I have tried hard to recall the 
conversation in reference to Aunt Julia’s death, but my remem- 
brance of it is so indistinct that it amounts to almost nothing. I 
am sorry for if I could give a clear statement for you I would do so. 
If you had told me, at that time, of Beth’s telling of it, it would have 
impressed itself on my mind, but I must have considered it in the 
light of a telegtam gone astray or else undelivered and let it slip out 
of my mind. ... 





The remainder of the letter was omitted in the report and so 
no signature goes with it—JAMEs H. Hys.op. 
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EXPERIENCES OF MISS CLARKE, 


The following incident is by one of the parties present at the 
phenomena recorded in the Proceedings, Vol. VII, pp. 193-425, 
who was a member of the family. In remarks about the personali- 
ties and mention of some other recorded incidents, I called atten- 
tion to the fact that Miss Clarke was herself psychic. The present 
incident is further evidence of that assertion. It has to be classed 
with coincidental apparitions, tho it also includes clairaudient phe- 
nomena having the same associations. The record of the physical 
phenomena was made within a few days after the events. The 
present incident had no such record and its value will depend upon 
the character of the lady’s memory of the facts. We might well 
question it, if any extraordinary conclusion depended upon the 
accuracy of the events. But we are so familiar with the type and 
there are so many well attested cases of the same kind, that there 
is no difficulty in adding the present one to the list.*—J. H. H. 


CoINCIDENTAL APPARITION. 


When the phenomena happened at our little cottage in Oakland 
in 1874, Mrs. B. was intensely interested in them. She would come 
and stay for hours asking questions and discuss the different ideas 
with others who were there for the same purpose: for none of us, 
not even our friends, had any explanations for the phenomena. 

I think it was during the same summer I went with Mrs. B. to 
some graduating exercises at a private school in Oakland. The 
rooms became warm and close, so Mrs. B. and I went out into the 





* While the liability of distortion, exaggeration, displacement and accom- 
modation in the memories of certain types of persons can hardly be over- 
rated, the editor has become convinced that this liability is small with persons 
of clear, matter-of-fact intellects and orderly processes of thinking, and that 
the tendency with them is in the contrary direction so far as “‘ psychical” inci- 
dents are concerned; that through the corrosive effect of inner criticism the 
incidents tend to lose color and detail in their memories. 

But the chief reason for printing these incidents is that the psychical 
powers of Miss Clarke may possibly have had some relation to the physical 
phenomena recorded in the Proceedings.—Ed. 
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yard where the air, the flowers and the shrubbery were very re- 
freshing. Of course, Mrs. B. was curious to hear all she could 
about the “ affair” at our house, and asked me many questions. At 
last, she said: “ Nell! I tell you what we will do, whichever one of 
us dies first, promise to come back to the other, that is, if it is 
possible.” 

Neither of us knew anything about Spiritualism and I was 
neither interested nor thoughtful of any of these subjects. Indeed 
I did not recall the incident until the phenomena I am about to relate 
occurred. I cannot give the exact date. As nearly as I can remem- 
ber, it must have been two or three years later. 

Mrs. B. had been in delicate health for several years. Her 
physicians disagreed as to the cause and though not confined to the 
sick room she was very miserable. When at last she was stricken 
with her last illness, she was under nurses’ and doctors’ care for 
several months. 

The most intimate relation existed between Mrs. B. and my 
mother, and often during this time mother would leave her own 
family and spend days at the B. home which was several miles from 
where we then lived. It was one day after mother had spent a few 
days at the B. home, she came home one evening quite encouraged 
about Mrs. B.’s condition. They had asked the physician and with 
his consent they were making plans to have her take a trip across 
the continent as far as New York, thinking the change and the 
journey would restore her to health. Mrs. B. was in the best of 
spirits and they had been very jolly talking over the trip together. 
We were all happy over the news that evening. 

The following morning while I was dressing, our front door bell 
rang. The door of my bedroom up-stairs was open into the hall at 
the head of the stairway and I heard our Chinaman answer the bell 
and open the front door at the end of the long hall down-stairs. I 
was at the extreme end of my large square room and turned to listen, 
looking toward my open door into the hall. As I did so Mrs. B. 
walked into the room through the door across to where I was stand- 
ing. As she approached I heard her say distinctly: “ Let one most 
loving of you all say: not a tear must o’er her face. He giveth his 
beloved sleep.” 

Then, for it all happened quickly, I stepped forward to my door, 
some one was coming rapidly up the stairs to the first landing. There 
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was an abrupt turn in the stair, so that it was impossible for me to 
see this person, or the front door from my room. When I reached 
my door, mother who had come out of her own room into the 
upper hall was standing at the head of the stairs and Mrs. B.’s 
young daughter was on the first landing coming up. Mother turned 
to me and said: “ Mrs. B. died in the night.” 

Some years afterward I met her eldest daughter in a far distant 
state. She was at that time an agnostic. I told her of this incident. 
“It is strange,” she said, “ those were the very words I telegraphed 
Papa, when I received the news of mother’s death. Of course, I 
cannot believe you really saw Mamma, but if I should ever lose any 
of my family I would investigate Spiritualism.” 

After this for several years I saw [her] and heard Mrs. B.’s 
voice speaking very plainly, and each time she would demonstrate 
her strong individual traits, so that, though always taken by sur- 
prise and unexpectedly, I never doubted her personality. 

HELEN J. CLARKE. 
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MISCELLANEOUS COINCIDENCES. 


The following incidents were written to me on the date of 
February 18th, 1911. I had written Miss Clarke a series of 
questions regarding the record of physical phenomena mentioned 
above. I had not heard from the lady for a number of years 
and I did not know where she was. I ascertained her address 
after some inquiries at an old address of a friend in New Jersey. 
In the course of her letter she remarked a coincidence or two 
connected with the report which I was about to publish and about 
which she knew nothing at the time. It seems she was several 
times on the point of writing to me when my letter came. After 
giving the circumstances which showed the coincidence she went 
on to narrate the following incidents which were of old standing 
and so not recorded before.—J. H. H. 


I have had many really remarkable experiences along these lines 
and have never yet found a physician who would question my sanity. 

Whatever comes to me has always come spontaneously and 
usually for some purpose. I am always surprised and usually say 
nothing about it to any one. I have never sought advice or informa- 
tion other than the usual human reasonable methods. Here is one 
instance. 

Eight years ago in San Francisco I had serious trouble with my 
left eye. I was working very hard and under a great mental strain 
during this time. For eight months I went every day, sometimes 
twice a day, to our oculists. There were consultations, etc. Both 
physicians are prominent in their profession. I was in great danger, 
it seems, of losing my eye. I have never been able to see much with 
it since, but it is not disfigured and has given me trouble only once 
since. 

Last March or April the eye troubled me as it had at first. Our 
physician here advised me to consult our oculist. I was two weeks 
in San Francisco under the care of my old oculist and returned 
quite comfortable. The last of June the same symptoms began to 
return and by July 1 was suffering constant pain in the eye, so much 
so that I had quite decided to go again to San Francisco and stay 
under the oculist’s care until it was well. 
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The morning of July 4th I awakened with intense pain in that 
eye. I arose and was on my feet when an audible voice distinctly 
said: “ The trouble is here and not in your eye; use hot salt and 
water!’’ At the same moment I pressed my forefinger hard on a 
small sore spot on my left side near the back, which hurt me so badly 
that I shrieked aloud. I had not before been conscious of any sore- 
ness anywhere about my person. I looked at the clock. It was just 
half past four A. M. It surprised me so greatly that I heated some 
water on the gas heater in the kitchen and obeyed orders. Ten min- 
utes after the hot water and salt were applied to this spot in my side 
the pain left my eye and has never returned. 

The following day I saw my physician, one of the best in town, 
and told him as I have you. He laughed and said: “I bet I can 
find that spot,” and he did, just as I had done. “ Continue the hot 
applications ” and said: “ We will treat this scientifically.” He gave 
me a series of X-ray electric treatments for that side and I have 
had no further trouble. After a thorough examination he told me, 
so far as he could see, there is absolutely no organic trouble. I 
think he was disappointed. 

In September, 1884, I was in Belfast, Maine. Our family were 
in perfect health, living in San Francisco, that is, so far as I knew. 
The evening of September 4th, I was standing in my room, which 
was lighted, combing my hair before the glass. I was unusually well 
and happy, having spent a very pleasant evening with friends. As I 
stood there a voice perfectly distinct repeated that verse, “ Pure re- 
ligion and undefiled before God and the Father is to visit widows, 
etc.” I remember I turned half round and said, almost laughing, 
“This is no time for preaching, old man.” The next morning at 
eleven o'clock, Belfast time, I received a telegram from San Fran- 
cisco saying my father died of typhoid fever September 4th and 
would be buried that day at eleven o’clock. It was so sudden that 
many of his friends did not know of his death for months after- 
wards. He had always been a man of unusual strong health and 
cheerfulness. 

When these voices come to me it is always something important 
for me to know, and they are as clear and plain as any human voice. 
I have never connected any voice with any personality, you under- 
stand. It is unexpected and always means something. 


HELEN J. CLARKE. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Studies in Contemporary Metaphysics. By R. F. Horrnte, Assistant 
Professor of Philosophy in Harvard University. Harcourt, Brace & 
Howe, New York, 1920. Pp. viii-341. 

If the general public should take a sudden interest in metaphysical 
speculation, I guess that journalists and publicists would write books on 
philosophy as Mr. Hoernlé wrote his. Every chapter treats of some 
subject vast enough to fill the life of a constructive philosopher with 
prospects of researches, and there are ten chapters! We get the im- 
pression that Mr. Hoernlé did not want his notes on his readings to be 
lost to mankind, and, indeed, taking this book as a compendium, which 
spares reading, you will appreciate it, if you apply to these summaries 
the criticism that should be applied to the original works. The author, 
more faithful to the letter of his title than its spirit, has simply made an 
academic digest of them. His own intervention consists of suggesting 
proportionings, recipes for blending opposed theories and utilizing what 
seems good to him in their divergent views. When he gets himself out 
of the transcriptions of his notes, and speaks on his own part, he sets 
to find out if x% of this theory and y% of that one would not do. 
Nevertheless there is an ample proof throughout the book that the 
writer is a scholar far above his own work, but precisely this justifies 
some severity from the critic. Here is another defect: one would 
think, on account of the style, the images and comparisons used, that the 
aim is to afford an easy access to philosophical problems to the unin- 
itiated. But this is only an appearance—a bad habit due to teaching— 
for numerous are the places where such people would be utterly lost, 
and which presuppose that the reader is a specialist; but how tedious 
to him the remaining elaboration, for he will be the only one to ever 
go through these pages. It is like the lesson conducted by a teacher 
when the headmaster, some trustees and college professors are attend- 
ing: into his wording, supposedly meant for the children in front, he slips 
things which can be appreciated only by the authorities and changes the 
lesson into a puerile recitation for these learned persons. This is not 
to be confounded with true popularization: for popularization must never 
pass over the heads of the people for whom it is intended and who are 
supposed not to know the particular technique of the science dealt with; 
it requires from the scientist a real writing ability, for both thought and 
wording must be recast anew, and worked out as is done by the novelist 
or dramatist with his material. But this is not at all Mr. Hoernlé’s con- 
tention. We shall omit details. A striking feature of his studies is the 
opposition of extreme types of thought. These types are as old as hu- 
man thought; they are of common knowledge; it is of little use to draw 
again and again the picture of their absolute contradiction, which is an 
abstract and schematic matter. The true object of a useful treatment 
is to unearth the links which fasten a theory to its author, and its 
epoch, and try to locate it in the genealogy of Thought! 

While Mr. Hoernlé’s treatment is superficial, the planning of it de- 
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serves some praise for its logical composition. Psychic researchers will 
be pleased to see that he does not dodge the psychic data which he 
could not help encountering in his path. It is a sort of “ political” sat- 
isfaction for them to find these two pages on psychic problems by a pro- 
fessor in charge. His attitude is sympathetic but extremely cautious. 
His mentioning does not give an adequate account of the complexity of 
the matter touched on. He notes that “the telepathy-hypothesis has not 
been finally disposed of, though it is certainly becoming strained,” which 
is true. But considerations on the doubtful value of the spirit-hypothesis 
either for religion or the consolation of the sorrowing survivors are 
irrelevant; the question is: Are there such beings as spirits or not? 
The fact that there are “ different estimations by different observers ” 
is really more striking in philosophical fields than in scientific psychical 
research, It is surprising that Mr. Hoernlé does not see that spirits of 
obscure persons would likely furnish better evidence for establishing 
their identity than “ well-known men ” of whom so much might normally 
be known to the medium. Again, with respect to the fact that “the in- 
vestigator’s inclination toward spirits or telepathy [is] in part deter- 
mined by what he would prefer to believe or not to believe ” philosoph- 
ers have no advantage over psychical researchers. This point is never 
raised in philosophical discussions because what makes some one believe 
is unimportant, but one’s arguments for believing are carefully consid- 
ered: why not the same for psychic research? 

We must regret indeed that Mr. Hoernlé has not assimilated his in- 
formation, either psychic or philosophical. For his point of view is 
very sound and he is proficient in classifying. But his only firm basis 
is a rather formalistic notion of classical abstract Science, and his guid- 
ance a steady “saving of appearances,” while he does not dominate his 
matter. Is philosophy to be satisfied with snappy and immature pro- 
duction? Mr. Hoernlé has contributed to philosophical literature but 
not to philosophy. Mc. DENKINGER. 


The Living Jesus, the Words of Jesus of Nazareth, Uttered through the 
Medium. By Frepertck A. Wiccin. Geo. Sully and Co., New York, 
1921. Pp. xliii, 213. 

This book claims exactly what its title implies, that it contains com- 
munications from Jesus Christ through Mr. Wiggin, who conducts a 
Spiritualistic church in Boston. It is an insult to intelligence and to 
the veneration which most men in and out of the church, even Renan 
and Ingersoll, have felt and feel toward Jesus. If its ignorant and 
pompous contents were not offensive they would be amusing. A few 
specimens will suffice. 

Joseph, husband of Mary, is said to have been a “ priest from time to 
time.” (p. 35.) 

A variant of the apocryphal tale about the boy Jesus making clay 
pigeons fly is solemnly related as fact. The original may be found in 
the ancient “ Thomas’s Gospel of the Infancy,” chapter I. 

Another story is borrowed from the spurious “ First Gospel of the 
Infancy,” chapter XVI, namely that about the boy Jesus widening the 
throne which Joseph had made too short. But in the ancient version 
to which credit is not given, the throne was for the “ King of Jeru- 
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salem,” while in Wiggin’s pseudo gospel it was “a sort of ecclesiastical 
throne” for “a little church” ! (45-46) 

Our new apocrypha states that at the age of twelve, by “ levitation,” 
Jesus was taken from Jerusalem to Egypt in about three hours (it 
must have surprised people on the road), was levitated back after six 
years for the short period of thirty-six hours, then levitated again to 
the Egyptian teachers “ with whom he had been during the seven years 
of his absence.” No explanation of the mathematical mystery involved 
is vouchsafed. (61-62) 

As the last statement favors Blavatsky so does the following seem to 
imbibe from Mrs. Eddy: “I would rather teach humanity the laws of 
health, just now, than any other one thing.” (53) 

Wiggin’s Jesus overestimates the time elapsed since his crucifixion. 
“ Between two and three thousand years I have traveled the hilltops 
of the spiritual world.” (27) Travelling the hill tops for so long a 
period reminds me of a sentence which I once found in the letter of 
an aspiring lady: “O that I could be a missionary upon some lonely 
mountaintop !” 

Here is a gem of philological lore: “ The word pitris is rather more 
of the Orient than of the Occident. It really is a very prominent word, 
or rather, it has been in times gone by [perhaps in the lost Atlantis], 
and the meaning of it is, as perhaps all of you know, “ Spiritual an- 
cestry.” (21-23) That “perhaps all of you know” is really delicious. 
So also is the sentence: “ There is a Latin phrase familiar to all, vor 
dei, vox populi” [sic], with the assurance that the converse is also 
true. “ Pitris,” by the way, is an anagram of “ spirit.” 

The pseudo-Jesus at one meeting said, through “ Dr. Wiggin,” “... 
for a pence—what do you call yours? [here someone replied “cent ”’] 
—for a cent.” There is the queer assumption that the word pence in 
the King James Bible would be familiar to Jesus, though he needed to 
be told the word cent. And a pence!” 

Many quotations from the Authorized Version of the Gospels give 
a flavor of verisimilitude, but are in striking contrast with the new utter- 
ances. Odd that the alleged speaker could remember his olden utter- 
ances as found in a translation made 1500 years after his death, but 
could not add anything new in the same style. 

“Thy Kingdom come, thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven,” 
“Come unto me all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest,” “ Behold I stand at the door and knock ”’—these and many 
other quotations made from the gospels we recognize in their luminous 
simplicity, the music of their perfect style. Imagine the author of such 
sentences going on to say: “ For that boy never could have become the 
man that he was later, had it not been for this wonderful, marvellous, 
constant, psychological spirituality, in the midst of which he lived 
even as a thought before he lived as a physical expression.” (37) 
“Thought gathers the material and properly co-ordinates it into dress, 
for spirits are clothed upon, and in the spiritual kingdom there is 
recognized the necessity of such an assemblage of things as will make 
for the body clothing, for none in the spiritual world is allowed to 
live undressed.” (186-187) Presumably, then, if a spirit ever dares to 
take off his clothes for a moment, he is annihilated —W. F. P. 





